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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


CONSCIOUSNESS AND SELF-—-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


4 VERY one knows in a general way what consciousness is, 

~ but when we try to define it we encounter two formidable 
difficulties. One is caused by the various uses of the term. The 
old and familiar usage has been criticized and rejected by recent 
psychologists, and some have even gone so far as to discredit the 
word altogether and to suggest its banishment from the psy- 
chological vocabulary. Others have proposed new and strange 
applications of it. But consciousness as it has been long and 
almost universally understood, being an indisputable fact of 
experience, must have a name to designate it, and there seems to 
be no sufficient reason for not retaining the name which imme- 
morial usage has assigned to it. 

The other difficulty belongs to the nature of that which is to be 
defined. Consciousness underlies every form of experience as its 
indispensable presupposition. Without it there could be no 
mental life. It is the condition and form of all our mental activ- 
ity, the medium and repository of all our mental data. It is also 
the source of all our knowledge of the mental operations which we 
perform upon those data or by means of them. Consciousness 
then is a primary fact. Of our mental life it is the primary fact. 
But a primary fact is incapable of formal definition. There is 
no wider class to which we can assign it and there is no variant 
species from which we can distinguish it 

But there are other methods that may be employed to 
express its meaning. We may learn what consciousness is 
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by noting instances of its presence or absence. If we strike 
a stone, it is insensible to the blow; but if we strike a living 
and waking animal, it is instantly conscious of it. As we say, 
the stone does not feel the blow; the animal does. Or, we may 
define consciousness by its denotation; that is, by enumerating 
its different kinds: as sensation, perception, memory, imagi- 
nation, thought, emotion, desire, will. When we have recog- 
nized these kinds, as we do intuitively and inevitably, we pass 
naturally from them to consciousness as a general idea. Or, 
again, the meaning of consciousness may be made more explicit 
by comparing it with a kindred word. It is closely allied to 
awareness. The two words are not exactly synonymous, aware- 
ness being the broader term and often having a more outward 
meaning than consciousness has. Awareness is either mediate 
or immediate, while consciousness is always immediate. I may 
say of another person ‘I am aware of his conduct and his motives.’ 
But I can not properly say ‘I am conscious of his conduct,’ still 
less ‘I am conscious of his motives’; for the conduct of another, 
and still more his motives, are foreign to me and can not, as such, 
have a place in my consciousness. I can become aware of them 
only through a medium, as language or action. But with refer- 
ence to what takes place in one’s own mind the two words are 
interchangeable. I may say with equal propriety ‘I am aware 
of my intention’ or ‘I am conscious of my intention.’ In this 
case the awareness is immediate. Consciousness then may be 
called immediate awareness; and whoever knows what it is to 
be aware of his own mental operations has a pretty clear idea of 
what it is to be conscious. Another such kindred word is ex- 
perience. By experience I mean the processes of mental life. 
An experience is any process of the mind—a sensation, a percep- 
tion, an act of memory, or anyother. A man’s experience as a 
whole is his entire mental history. It is made up of two classes 
of elements. First, objects, of whatever kind; those things 0} 
which he has experience. These constitute the external or objec- 
tive element. The other element is consciousness, which is that 
in the person who has the experience which renders him capable 


of having it. He is conscious of the objects presented ; he is aware 
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of their presence. This is the internal or subjective element. 
It makes objects real to him. 

Consciousness is not a kind of being, but a kind of activity. It 
is not an entity, but a function. In the material world the uni- 
versal kind of activity is motion; in the mental world the univer- 
sal kind of activity is consciousness. These two divide the 
universe of action between them. They also interact on each 
other. All conscious activity, animal or human, is caused directly 
or indirectly by material activity. ~The mind becomes conscious 
only as it is stimulated immediately or remotely from without 
through the nervous system. But consciousness in turn causes 
motion. It stimulates the brain, and through the brain the 
nerves, and through the nerves the muscles, and through the 
muscles it produces all the marvelous achievements of man. It 
is consciousness at last that raises and gathers harvests, that 
erects and operates factories, that transports the products of 
field and factory across continents and seas, that builds cities 
and organizes governments, and that fills the world with the light 
of civilization. The forms of consciousness are forms of energy. 

All attributes of matter reduce at last to motion, and all attri- 
butes of mind reduce at last to consciousness. As various forms 
of motion are grouped together in a thing, so various forms of 
consciousness are grouped together in a mind; and as one form of 
motion is converted into another in endless succession, so the 
forms of consciousness are undergoing perpetual change. 

There has been much discussion of late concerning the nature 
of consciousness. William James in an article on the question 
‘Does Consciousness Exist?”’ gives this answer: “It [conscious- 
ness| is the name of a nonentity and has no right to a place among 


first principles.’"' ‘It seems to me that the hour is ripe for it to 

be openly and universally discarded.’’* But he hastens to add 

that he means only to deny that the word stands for an entity, 

but to insist most emphatically that it does stand for a function.’ 

“That function,” he says, “is knowing. ‘Consciousness’ is 

supposed necessary to explain the fact that things not only are, 
Essays in Radical Empiricism, p 
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but get reported, are known. Whoever blots out the notion of 
consciousness must still provide in some way for that function's 
being carried on. 

“My thesis,”” he continues, “‘is that if we start with the sup- 
position that there is only one primal stuff or material in the 
world, a stuff of which everything is composed, and if we call that 
stuff ‘pure experience,’ then knowing [said above to be the func- 
tion for which consciousness stands] can easily be explained as a 
particular sort of relation towards one another into which por- 
tions of pure experience may enter. The relation itself is a part 
of pure experience; one of its ‘terms’ becomes the subject or 
bearer of the knowledge, the knower; the other becomes the 
object known.” “A given undivided portion of experience 
taken in one context of associates plays the part of a knower, of a 
state of mind, of ‘consciousness’; while in a different context the 
same undivided bit of experience plays the part of a thing known, 


tte 


of an objective ‘content.’ “The one self-identical thing 

in one context is your ‘field of consciousness’; in another it is 
‘the room in which you sit,’ and it enters both contexts in its 
wholeness, giving no pretext for being said to attach itself to 
consciousness by one of its parts or aspects, and to outer reality 
by another. What are the two processes, now, into which the 
room-experience simultaneously enters in this way? One of 
them is the reader’s personal biography, the other is the history 
of the house of which the room is part.’ 

But the question arises, How does the room-experience get into 
the reader’s personal biography? How does it ‘become known’? 
To say that it is “the last of a train of sensations, emotions, de- 
cisions, movements, classifications, expectations, etc., ending in 
the present, and the first of a series of similar ‘inner’ operations 
extending into the future,’’ leaves us in the dark. The question 
returns, How did it get there? And what are these sensations 
and so on? and how did they get there? How did they ‘get re- 
ported, become known’? The only possible answer is the old 


common-sense answer: The reader, the subject, was conscious of 
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them. ‘The room in which you sit’ was there, and it became 
related as an object with the subject, and thereupon the con- 
sciousness of the subject apprehended it, ‘knew’ it, ‘was con- 
scious’ of it. Relation there had to be; but the relation was not 
consciousness. It was a condition of consciousness. The con- 
sciousness itself was an apprehension, an awareness, due to a 
certain capacity—unique, inexplicable, like all first and funda- 
mental things—native to the subject. The room could never 
become known to the reader’s book, no matter what relations 
might be established, simply because the book lacks that native 
endowment. 


James's theory is a mere hypothesis. If,” he says, “we start 
with the supposition;’"’ and nowhere does he furnish any sub- 
stantial ground for the supposition to stand on. He illustrates, 
but he gives no proof, and in all that he says, awareness, the real 
consciousness, is tacitly assumed. 

What can be meant by calling knowing (which he identifies 
with the function consciousness) ‘‘a particular sort of a rela- 
tion’’? Consciousness and relation are incommensurable. Con- 
sciousness is a state of mental activity; broadly and fundamen- 
tally, it is awareness. But a relation is a connection of two or 
more things with each other, a mutual reference of different 
things to one another; as the relation of teacher and pupil or of 
brothers. It is simply impossible to make terms which are so 
utterly unlike equivalent to each other. As well say that thought 
is gravitation or that literature is a cube. 

Again: there can be no relation without terms, something to be 
related. If consciousness is a relation, there can be no con- 
sciousness till the relation exists; and the relation can not exist 
till the things which are related, the terms, exist. But in this 
case, Professor James tells us, the terms are portions of pure 
experience. ‘‘ Knowing,’’ he says, ‘can easily be explained as a 
particular sort of relation into which portions of pure experience 
may enter.’’ These ‘portions of pure experience’ must therefore 
exist before the relation called knowing, or consciousness, can 
exist. But experience, pure or otherwise, must be conscious, for 


unconscious experience is a pure absurdity. In other words, 
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consciousness is a condition precedent to experience. The theory 
then is reduced to this dilemma: Experience is a necessary con- 
dition of consciousness; and consciousness is a necessary condi- 
tion of experience. Neither can exist till the other exists. In 
short, the theory is impossible. 

[It would seem that ‘pure experience’ is neither subjective nor 
objective. It may ‘enter into’ relations of both kinds. In 
itself therefore it must be neutral. ‘But neutral experience as 
actually existing is inconceivable. If ‘pure experience’ means 
neutral experience it is a pure abstraction. Actual experience, 
so far from being neither subjective nor objective, is both. There 
is no real experience that does not have both aspects. It belongs 
to a subject and it has an object. These are the terms of the 
relation, and there can be no experience without them. “A 
relation which can get on somehow without terms . . . is, to my 
mind, a false abstraction, and a thing which loudly contradicts 
itself.’”! 

The theory that consciousness is a relation seems to grow out 
of a misconception. We are told that it is “a way certain 
objects have of being together,’’* “a unique way of éogether- 
ness.’"® [Italics in both cases mine.] The uniqueness of this 
way of togetherness pertains, it seems, to the center of the rela- 
tions concerned. ‘“‘In every distinct type of centered relation 
lt. e., relation of togetherness] the kind of centrality enjoyed by 
some one or more of its terms is unique.’’* And the uniqueness 
lies in the fact that “‘the center of experienc e 1s a conscious center.’”* 
[Italics the author’s.] 

These statements do not seem to make any progress. We ask, 
What is consciousness? and we are told that it is a unique kind of 
togetherness. Where is the uniqueness of this particular kind of 
togetherness to be found? The answer is, it is a uniqueness of 
the center. In what then does the uniqueness of the center con- 
sist? ‘“‘The center of experience is a conscious center.” But 
what is ‘experience’? ‘“‘Any consciousness complex is an ‘ex- 

! Bradley, Appearance and Reality, p. 32 

2? E. B. McGilvary, PHILOSOPHICAL REviEW, XXI, p. 169. 

Ibid., p. 171 
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perience.’’’"' When we have traveled around this luminous 
circle what more do we know about the nature of consciousness 
than we did when we started? 

There must indeed be a center of consciousness. That is the 
conscious self.2, And there must be something in relation with 
this conscious center. That is the object of consciousness. Con- 
sciousness itself is awareness of the object by the conscious self. 
This awareness arises because of the relation which exists be- 
tween them—the relation of subject and object. To say, as the 
writer referred to does, that the center of experience [or of con- 
sciousness] is a conscious-center and that each instance of con- 
sciousness is an instance of a kind, adds nothing to the strength 


of the claim that consciousness is a relation. Both statements 


< 


re manifestly true, but I am unable to see in them the slightest 
ground for such an assertion. Consciousness is not a relation, 
but it comes into existence as the result of a relation, and rela- 
tions exist among its contents. Instead of being a relation, it is 
born of a relation and it contains relations. 

To call consciousness the relation of meaning* does not help 
the case. An appeal to experience shows that this relation is not 
at all what we understand by consciousness, but that we are 
conscious of meaning. Consciousness of meaning is a reality in 
experience; but so is consciousness of light. Consciousness itself, 
however, is neither of these things. It is not light, but aware- 
ness of light. It is not meaning, but awareness of meaning. 
Meaning is content of consciousness. There is an endless number 
of possible contents of consciousness, of which meaning is but one. 

The difficulty here is far from being merely verbal. The pro- 
posed change in the definition of consciousness from awareness to 
relation, of whatever kind, goes to the very heart of the matter. 
It ignores the real consciousness altogether. True, as this author 
intimates, we can not hold awareness responsible for the thing’s 
qualities or for its temporal and spatial relations; but it is respon- 


‘Op. cit., p. 163 
2 It does not concern us here what the nature of the self may be, whether a sub- 
stance, an energy, an activity, or what not. It is not nothing. 
F. J. E. Woodbridge, Siudies in Philosophy and Psychology, p. 159. 


id ' 
, 
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sible for the presence of the thing to me, for its having a sub- 
jective aspect, for my apprehension of its qualities and relations; 
and this is the vital point. The thing may exist with innumer- 
able qualities and relations, and yet not exist for me. But the 
moment that I become aware of it, it does exist for me. Then I 
may know it, think of it, feel toward it; and that, too, without 
in the least affecting its qualities, its relations, or its meaning. 
This is what I understand by being conscious of a thing. 

It is idle to try to take from consciousness the meaning of 
awareness, for that is the very essence of the conception. Even if 
we were to change the meaning of the word by applying it to a 
relation, the fact of awareness would still remain as the basal 
fact of mental life, and we should be forced to seek another name 
by which to designate it. 

There are four types of consciousness. The first one consists 
of the processes of consciousness themselves. The second is a 
consciousness of these conscious processes, a consciousness of 
consciousness. I may not only feel, but at the same time my 
attention may be so directed upon the feeling that I take distinct 
note of it. I feel, and I am also conscious that I feel. Con- 
sciousness of the third type seems to extend beyond the mental 
processes to the objects that give rise to them. When I have a 
perception of sight, I seem to be immediately conscious of the 
object tnat I see. Indeed, the attention may be so completely 
absorbed in the object that, to the observer himself, it is the con- 
spicuous, and even the exclusive, element. Finally, as the third 
type seems to reach forward beyond the forms of consciousness 
to their objects, the fourth type seems to reach backward from 
them to the subject, and there arises a consciousness of self as 
having those forms of consciousness. 

Some have said that there is no such distinction as I have indi- 
cated between the first and second types. They maintain that 
to feel and to be conscious that we feel are the same. There is 
no such thing, they say, as feeling without knowing that we feel, 
or as thinking without knowing that we think. That the dis- 
tinction really exists, however, will be evident to any one who 


will recall and critically examine his own experience. When 
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a person witnesses an exciting event, such as a railroad collision, 
his thoughts and feelings become intense; but their very intensity 
prevents him from giving any attention to the thoughts and 
feelings themselves. His mind is so concentrated on the scene 
before him that he wholly forgets that he either thinks or feels. 
The same thing happens when one is reading a deeply interesting 
book. One has vivid states of consciousness; but one is oblivious 
of them. For the time one is dead to everything except the scenes 
and ideas of the book. 

Contrast with these forms of experience those which a man 
has when attempting, say, to answer a difficult or embarrassing 
question. In the latter case he not only has thoughts and feel- 
ings, but he is painfully conscious of them. He is distinctly 
aware that his thoughts are halting and futile and that his feelings 
are uncomfortable, if not distressing. Again, when one is en- 
gaged in the investigation of an intricate problem, one not only has 
the thoughts which constitute one’s order of procedure, but one 
keeps watch of the course they take, examining and judging the 
successive steps as they occur, and often reviewing and approving 
or correcting one’s own decisions. One observes and criticizes 
the processes of one’s own mind. 

Is it not obvious that the spectator of the railroad accident 
and the reader of the absorbing book thought and felt without 
being aware of it? Certain processes of consciousness were going 
on in their minds, but they had no separate consciousness of 
them. They were conscious im thinking and feeling but not of 
thinking and feeling. But the person under examination and the 
one trying to solve a difficult problem not only Aad mental proc- 
esses, but knew that they had them. Our perceptions, memories, 
thoughts, feelings and volitions are primarily processes of con- 
sciousness, but often, and with some persons perhaps generally, 
they are also objects of consciousness. We are always and neces- 
sarily conscious in them, that is, in having them, and we may also 
be, and often are, conscious of them. 

If I am not mistaken, this distinction is one of the differences 
between the consciousness of a person and that of a lower animal. 


An animal, I suppose, has only the first type of consciousness and 
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is incapable of the second. It has various forms of consciousness, 
but no consciousness that it has them. A person, on the other 
hand, although he may, and often does, remain unmindful of his 
own mental operations, is capable of being distinctly conscious 
of them, may become habitually attentive to them and even 
habitually critical of them. Hence comes the power of self- 
judgment and self-control. 

The distinction which I have made between the third and 
fourth types of consciousness has also sometimes been questioned. 
It has been said that all consciousness is self-consciousness, that 
along with the object the subject is also given, that in every state 
of consciousness we are conscious of the self as having it. On the 
other hand, some psychologists deny the possibility of self-con- 
sciousness altogether. 

It is certain that there is a ‘ self-quality ’ in all experience, even 
the most primary. Self is always present, whether consciously 
or not, and its presence necessarily imparts a distinctive character 
to the experience. It is like a condiment, which affects the taste 
of our food though we take no distinct notice of it. Experience 
is flavored through and through with a self-quality even when we 
do not recognize it. My experience is mine whether I recognize 
the relation or not. “The baby new to earth and sky has never 
thought that ‘this is I’;’’ yet such experience as he has is his, and 
all its meaning and value to him grow out of that fact. 

But this self-quality is not what I mean by self-consciousness. 
It is rather a sign or prophecy of what may be. Self-conscious- 
ness is a recognition of self as being conscious. Even so, it is of 
many degrees. It may be an almost unobserved element, barely 
emerging into light and deeply overshadowed by the consciousness 
of the object. On the other hand, there are occasions on which 
the self becomes the dominant feature and the object falls into 
shadow; or, speaking more accurately, the self becomes the 
dominant object. Such occasions are many and various. Any 
unusual or critical experience may produce it. A deep and 
unfamiliar solitude sometimes awakens a strong self-conscious- 
ness. Reflection on one’s actions as one’s own gives rise to it. 


When one thinks of a past action as performed by oneself and as 
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fortunate or unfortunate, wise or unwise, right or wrong, one 
becomes distinctly, and sometimes acutely, conscious of oneself. 
One not only thinks of oneself as the author of the action, but one 
has feelings toward oneself on account of it, feelings of gratula- 
tion or of condemnation. If one contemplates the performance of 
an act in the future and considers its propriety or expediency, one 
thinks of oneself as its potential author and as potentially re- 
sponsible for its consequences. All self-criticism, all self-direc- 
tion, in brief, all reflective thought carries in it a consciousness of 
self. One is painfully self-conscious in times of failure and disap- 
pointment. One is agreeably self-conscious in the hour of success. 
This strange gift in us operates in still more intricate and subtle 
ways. Through intuition and habit it rises or falls, advances or 
recedes, brightens or darkens, as occasion varies, responding with 
instant certainty and precision to each demand in the routine of 
daily life. A headline in the morning paper, the ringing of the 
door bell, the utterance of a name, the sound of a footstep, may 
summon it into existence, each after its own peculiar kind and in 
its own particular measure. In conversation it follows the muta- 
tions of thought and sentiment with fluent and sinuous adap- 
tation. 

Experiences like these, which are familiar to every intelligent 
person, will serve to make clear what is meant by self-conscious- 
ness. A moment’s reflection is sufficient to show that it is the 
most intimate of all the forms of consciousness. In perception 
there is ordinarily a manifest distinction present in consciousness 
between the subject and the object. The object appears as 
something entirely separate from us. In the consciousness of 
our own mental states the object is more immediate. These 
states seem to be within us, completely in our possession, and 
dependent on us for their existence. Yet we know them as 
something which is not ourselves. They are patients; we are 
agents. They are thought and felt; we think and feel them. 
They come and go; we abide. But in self-consciousness we are 
conscious, not of something distinct from us, but of ourselves. 
The subject and the object blend. The subject is the object. 


sut,”’ it may be urged, “does not this view of self-conscious- 
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ness, by obliterating the distinction between subject and object, 
annihilate the indispensable condition of all consciousness?’’ 
I answer, this view does not obliterate the distinction between 
subject and object. The distinction is maintained. The self 
fulfills both functions. It is subject and it is also object. 

But is it not in the nature of the case impossible that a person 
should be conscious of himself? Might we not as well say that 


the eye can see itself or that a mirror can reflect itself? 


“Nor doth the eye itself 
That most pure spirit of sense, behold itself 


Troilus and Cressida, III, 


> 


Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face 

No, Cassius, for the eye sees not itself 

But by reflection by some other things 

Julius Cesar, I, 2 

But such analogies prove nothing as to the power of the self to be 
conscious of itself. We do not reason that because a stone can 
not bloom therefore a plant can not bloom; nor that because a 
plant can not walk therefore an animal can not walk; nor that 
because an animal can not speak therefore a child can not speak. 
Every kind of existing thing has some function that is peculiar to 
itself. It can do something that nothing else cando. Otherwise 
it would not be a separate kind of existence. If it were not dif- 
ferent in any way whatever, it would be the same as something 
else,—not merely like it, but the same. Iron is different from 
everything else; otherwise it would not be iron. The difference 
the qualities that are peculiar to it—are what make itiron. Self- 
motion is unique, and prior to experience would seem impossible, 
and so incredible. Yet every living animal is witness to the fact; 
for it does actually move itself. So the human mind has its 
peculiar characteristics, its points of difference from everything 
else; and one of them is self-consciousness. What is contradic- 
tory when affirmed of an eye or a mirror may not be at all con- 
tradictory when affirmed of a human self. For all that can be 
proved by eyes and mirrors, such a being may very well be con- 
scious of itself, and the fact that self-consciousness is unique is no 


conclusive argument against its realitv. 
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The difficulty raised here seems to be based on the assumption 
that the relation between subject and object is a spatial relation, 
and that they are brought together in consciousness as things are 
brought together in space. But this, of course, is a gross miscon- 
ception. The realm of consciousness is not spatial. Its con- 
tents have no spatial qualities; and if we rid ourselves of the idea 
of space when we are considering the relation of subject and ob- 
ject, a chief obstacle to a belief in the possibility of self-conscious- 
ness will be removed. 

A close and accurate analysis of experience reveals self-con- 
sciousness as not only a real but a conspicuous and most impor- 
tant factor. It is the middle voice of mental life. The self acts 
upon itself. It is both agent and patient, both subject and object. 

William James explains self-consciousness as follows: ‘Each 
pulse of cognitive consciousness, each Thought, dies away and is 
replaced by another. The other, among the things that it knows, 
knows its own predecessor and .. . greets it, saying: ‘Thou 
art mine, and part of the same self with me.’ Each later Thought, 
knowing and including the Thoughts which went before, is the 
final receptacle—and, appropriating them, is the final owner—of 
all that they contain and own. Each Thought is thus born an 
owner, and dies owned, transmitting whatever it realized as its 
Self to its later proprietor. As Kant says, it is as if elastic balls 
were to have not only motion but knowledge of it, and a first ball 
were to transmit both its motion and its consciousness to a 
second, which took up both into ifs consciousness and passed 
them to a third, until the last ball held all that the other balls had 
held, and realized it as its own. It is this trick which the nascent 
thought has of immediately taking up the expiring thought and 
‘adopting’ it, which is the foundation of the appropriation of 
most of the remoter constituents of the self. Who owns the last 
self owns the self before the last, for what possesses the possessor 
possesses also the possessed.’”! 

Although James admits that this act of appropriation is ob- 
scure, he makes no attempt to explain it, but boldly assumes it. 


‘One must beg memory, knowledge on the part of the feelings of 
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something outside of themselves.’ ‘To get the awareness [t. e., 
of the antecedent Thoughts] we must openly beg it by postulating 
a new feeling which has it. . . . I postulate the present passing 
Thought as a psychic integer, with its knowledge of so much that 
has gone before.” This is both frank and characteristic. James 
makes it plain that the ‘Thought’ itself, as well as the awareness, 
is begged. While begging so bravely, why not beg an agent of 
some sort, which can think, and so have enough to satisfy reason 
and common-sense and actual experience? 

Again: if, as James says in this connection, “nothing can be 
known about a moment of consciousness till it is dead and gone,” 
how can anything ever be known about it? Can that be remem- 
bered of which no note was taken when it occurred? If the 
awareness of self was not present in the experience itself, it is 
impossible that it should be present in the memory of that expe- 
rience. Or, to speak after the manner of James, if nothing was 
known about the self by the foregoing Thought, it is impossibk 
that anything should be known about it by the next Thought, 
for, according to the theory, this later Thought depends for its 
content on its predecessor. Did Professor James mean to 
emulate those idealistic philosophers whom he was so fond of 
ridiculing, by maintaining that facts can be evolved out of the 
inner consciousness? Memory can revive knowledge and refle 
tion can recombine it; but neither of them can create it. 

James’s explanation of self-consciousness, then, is fatally defec- 
tive. No part of it has any sound psychological basis. And, 
besides, this whole way of looking at the subject is directly in the 
face of his own teaching. Here he represents consciousness as 
broken up into minute parts. ‘‘Each Thought dies away and 
is replaced by another.’’ ‘‘Each Thought is born an owner and 
dies owned.”” “It is as if elastic balls were to have not only 
motion but knowledge of it,’’ etc. And yet in the same volume 
in which these statements occur he assures us that “‘ within each 
personal consciousness thought is sensibly continuous.’* ‘‘Con- 


sciousness does not appear to itself chopped up into bits. Such 
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words as ‘chain’ or ‘train’ do not describe it fitly as it presents 
itself in the first instance. It is nothing jointed; it flows.’”! 
“The things are discrete and discontinuous; they do pass before 
us in a train or chain, making often explosive appearances 
and rending each other in twain. But their comings and goings 
and contrasts no more break the flow of the thought than they 
break the time and the space in which they lie.’’® If this is the 
true account of consciousness, what becomes of those ‘Thoughts’ 
which pass their possessions along from one to another as they 


make their successive disappearances; each of which “is born an 
owner and dies owned, transmitting whatever it realized as its 
Self to its later proprietor’? The two accounts plainly contra- 
dict each other. According to the one, conscious experience is a 
series, a succession of distinct ‘Thoughts’; according to the other, 
it is an uninterrupted stream, an unbroken continuum. Ac- 
cording to the one it advances by steps; according to the other 
it flows. 

The truth is that consciousness presents both of these aspects. 
James’s error is that when he affirms one of them he denies the 
other. He recognizes both, but he recognizes them one at a 
time, and when he admits one of them he explicitly excludes the 
other. Both of them are real, and they are often real together. 
They may exist in the same experience at the same moment. As 
I sit in my library I hear a man driving nails. I hear the blows 
of the hammer on the nail in succession. Each interval between 
the blows is an instant in which I do not hear a blow. The 
sounds therefore do not pass into each other in my experience 
any more than the external blows themselves pass into each other. 
The series of successive sounds in my consciousness is a series as 
really as the series of blows. My actual experience is atomistic, 
granular, broken up into bits. 

But, besides the two series of events, the objective and the 
subjective, there is present another aspect of experience. In it, 
all these separate items are held together as parts of one uninter- 
rupted life. They are all parts of my life. I recognize them all 

1 Op. cit., p. 239. 


2 Ibid., p. 240. Also A Pluralistic Universe, pp. 285, 326. 
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in the unity of consciousness as entering into and helping to con- 
stitute that continuous stream which I know as my experience. 
This unifying and continuous element is fundamental and per- 
manent. It belongs to what we know as the self, and binds in 
one the total experience of each individual person. Here is the 
stream with its unbroken flow. It is not a stream of conscious 
phenomena, of sensations or feelings or ‘Thoughts,’ but a stream 
of consciousness. The phenomena are distinct occurrences which 
appear im consciousness. They are separate, different, successive. 
They form a series. But the consciousness in which they appear 
knows them together and unifies them into a single experience. 
The stream of consciousness bears on its bosom ten thousand 
craft, of which many are related to one another by ties of asso- 
ciation and many others are launched as independents by the 
casual events of the world without. But all of them are made 
parts of one and the same life by the unifying power of this all- 
embracing and ever-abiding consciousness. 

James dismisses this fundamental and permanent element of 
experience as unnecessary to psychology, and hands over its 
functions to the phenomena of experience, to the series of 
‘Thoughts.’ He would say that in the foregoing illustration 
the successive sensations of sound from the carpenter’s hammer 
pass on the torch of consciousness from one to another, each suc- 
ceeding one inheriting what belonged a moment before to its 
immediate predecessor; and that this transmission of content 
through the series constitutes the continuity of experience. But 
the plane of cleavage between self and the experience of which 
self is the subject can not be thus summarily obliterated. It 
belongs to conscious and therefore inexpungeable reality. Back 
of the series of sounds is the being that notes them as they occur 
and knows them asa series. This being is the self, and the series 
of sounds is the experience of the self. 

“Such has been the error of those philosophers who have not 
been able to resign themselves to being only psychologists in 
psychology. . . . They look for the ego, and they claim to find 
it in psychical states, though this diversity of states has itself 
only been obtained by transporting oneself outside the ego alto- 
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gether, so as to make a series of sketches, notes and more or less 
symbolic and schematic diagrams. Thus, however much they 
place states side by side, . . . the ego always escapes them, so 
that they end by seeing nothing in it but a vain phantom.””! 

It is said that ‘‘all self-consciousness implies a division of the 
total self. When I think about myself, the I and the myself are 
never quite identical. The self of which I have an idea is always 
distinguished from the self which has the idea.’’? This use of the 
term self, though so common among psychologists, is unfortunate 
and misleading. ‘The subjective self,’ ‘the objective self,’ ‘the 
material self,’ ‘the social self,’ ‘the spiritual self,’ and so on, 
are but aspects of one and the same self. Each person is one 
self, and only one. Iam at once the self of which I have an idea 
and the self which has the idea; and when I think of myself, the 
I and the myself are identical. In self-consciousness I am simply 
myself having a peculiar but very frequent kind of experience, 
a kind of experience in which I am object to myself. The identity 
of my self is not affected by this or any other kind of experience. 
I am the same I in all conditions and through all experiences. 
The self is not constituted by experience, but is the abiding sub- 
ject of experience. It is not experience; it has experience; and 
one form of the experience which it has is self-consciousness, in 
which, as I have tried to show, subject and object are exactly 
identical. 

James Ward denies the possibility of self-consciousness in this 
strict sense. ‘‘Do I not know myself? Certainly not; agent 
and patient are never the same in the same act.’”*_ A little further 
on he says, “It is really a very serious misnomer to speak of the 
development of self-consciousness as ‘a differentiation of subject 
and object.’ It is, if anything, a differentiation of object and 
object, i. e., in plainer words, it is a differentiation among pre- 
sentations."’ He adds, however, that “every step of this dif- 
ferentiation implies just that relation to a subject which it is 
supposed to supersede,’’ and that it is hopeless to attempt, “‘ by 
means of phrases such as consciousness and the unity of con- 

! Bergson, An Introduction to Metaphysics (Hulme’s Translation), pp. 31-32. 


2 Stout, Manual of Psychology, p. 527. 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th edition, XXII, p. 550, c. 2. 
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sciousness, to dispense with the recognition of a conscious sub- 
ject.” 

If I understand Dr. Ward, he holds that in self-consciousness 
the self as subject and the self as object are together the expe- 
rience of the real conscious self. The differentiation is a fact in 
the experience and is therefore objective, while the self which 
has this experience is the true subject. This interpretation is 
much more consistent and satisfactory than that of James. But 
when Dr. Ward denies that I know myself, and that agent and 
patient can ever be the same in the same act, and thus makes 
the self experienced a different self from the one which has the 
experience, he commits, as I believe, a radical error. My con- 
tention is that there is but one self involved and that this 
same self is both subject and object. It knows itself. There 
are not three selves present—a subject self, an object self, and 
‘a conscious self’ which experiences the other two. There is but 
one self, and it is conscious of itself; but conscious of itself as 
having a double experience simultaneously,—an experience as 
the subject experiencing and an experience as the object expe- 
rienced, as the subject knowing and as the object known. If it be 
insisted that in order to become conscious of myself knowing, the 
self which I know must become an object self, the answer is that 
this objectivity is onlyan aspect of experience. It does not change 
the identity of the self or destroy the subjective aspect of the 
experience, which is present at the same time with the objective 
aspect. In self-consciousness I am both subject and object, and 
I am conscious of myself as being both; and yet in the unity of my 
consciousness I am one undivided and indivisible self. 

Are we not reduced to the necessity of accepting the term self- 
consciousness in its natural and obvious meaning? It is just the 
consciousness of self, no more, no less,—a simple, immediate, 
indubitable experience. I am conscious of myself as being object, 
and at the same time I am conscious of myself as being subject. 
This is the peculiarity of self-consciousness, its distinguishing 
characteristic. Mystery, no doubt, it is; but it is also a fact to 
which every mature human experience bears incontestable witness. 


No book or teacher can communicate a knowledge of it. No 
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laboratory method can thread the maze to its hidden seat. We 
can learn that it is and what it is only by coming face to face with 
the penetralia of the inner life; that is, by becoming self-conscious 
and noting immediately, clearly, truly, the naked fact. Then 
we shall know the possibility of it, because it has entered into our 
own experience, and we can say, “We speak that which we know 
and bear witness of that which we have seen.” 

If my view is correct, it is clear that self-consciousness is true 
immediacy. It is not outside observation. It does not see from 
without nor through media. It sees from within and it sees 
directly. And yet neither isit mere insideobservation. Of mental 
processes consciousness is inside observation, and of these the 
self has immediate knowledge; but the self knows them as phe- 
nomena and distinguishes them from itself as clearly as it does 
the phenomena of external nature. It is conscious of them as 
something experienced. But it is conscious of itself, not only as 
something experienced, but also as something experiencing, that 
is, as a subject having experiences. If one will get the full mean- 
ing of this distinction, one will have the most illuminating con- 
ception, perhaps, that can be formed of the nature of self-con- 
sciousness. ! 

It is agreed on all sides that consciousness is the ultimate seat 
of authority. Our final guarantee of any knowledge is the assur- 
ance of our consciousness, that is, the trustworthiness of expe- 
rience itself. All other evidence rests at last on that of conscious- 
ness. It is our light and guide. If we will not trust it, we are 
at sea without sun or star. But we do trust it instinctively. To 
refuse would be absurdity, insanity. The refusal would cancel 
itself, for it must rest on conscious evidence and would therefore 
imply that consciousness both exists and is trusted. What we 
are conscious of we know with absolute certainty. We may 
indeed misinterpret it and we may draw false inferences from it. 
But as to the facts which consciousness attests it is impossible 
to be mistaken. They are matters of immediate experience, and 
such experience is indubitable. 

'W. R. Boyce Gibson, Personal Idealism, p. 171, and Proceedings of the Aristo- 
telian Society, N.S., V, 1904-05, pp. 38 ff. 
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Now self-consciousness, having the same character of imme- 
diacy, possesses the same final authority, and, in attesting the 
existence of the self, puts on it the seal of undeniable reality. 
“Whatever else I doubt,” said the great Augustine, “I can not 


doubt that I doubt. I can not doubt that the doubting is real. 


Neither can I doubt that it is I that doubt.’’ Here we reach a bar- 
rier which the boldest scepticism may assault but can never pass. 
WILLIAM HENRY Scorr. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 








PRAGMATISM vs. DUALISM. 


HE primary danger in philosophical controversy lies in the 
very considerable uncertainty whether the disputants are 
talking about the same things. Such a danger has been notably 
apparent in connection with the literature centering about prag- 
matism. The pragmatist for his part is practically never willing 
to allow that his critic has understood him, and accordingly finds 
all objections beside the mark. And there is always of course 
the other possibility, that he has himself not understood the 
critic’s objections. The most favorable judgment would hardly 
contend that pragmatists have been conspicuous for a sympa- 
thetic endeavor to enter into their opponents’ state of mind; 
rather the disposition has been to keep placidly within their own 
particular universe of discourse, and discount all attacks on its 
sufficiency as a survival of superstitious and non-scientific habits 
of mind, which lead only to unreal and artificial problems that no 
longer ought to concern the up-to-date thinker. But this sug- 
gests two alternative explanations of the failure of the pragmatist 
to be satisfied with critical interpretations of his position. It is 
possible that the critic really does not see what he is driving at. 
But it also is entirely conceivable that the trouble may come, not 
from a failure to understand the pragmatist’s definitions of his 
terms, but from an inability to regard these definitions as satis- 
factory. ‘“ The retort,’ Professor Dewey writes in a recent con- 
troversy, ‘that the smoke is not a ‘conscious datum,’ while sen- 
sations and cerebral events are conscious data, is not a reply, but 
a repetition of the same ignoring of the position. For the posi- 
tion herein recapitulated holds that to call anything ‘conscious’ 
is simply to say that it figures within the inferential or eviden- 
tial function.” Now the question whether the pragmatist 
moves within a self-consistent circle of ideas is an interesting 
and important one; but for other philosophers it does not 
supplant the more ultimate inquiry as to whether the definitions 


' Journal of Philosophy, XIV, p. 493. 
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on which his system rests really take account of all the facts that 
ought to be recognized. And it is clear that the passage quoted 
above would not be a sufficient rejoinder if it meant to say this, 
that an objection to the pragmatic standpoint is negligible if it 
involves a different notion of consciousness from that which the 
pragmatist thinks the proper one. The real point is not whether 
pragmatism is able to avoid contradiction when you grant its 
premises, but whether these premises are something that you 
ought to grant. It makes a good deal of difference in the end 
whether a rejection of problems is due simply to a temperamental 
lack of curiosity along certain lines, or whether it can indeed be 
shown that no real facts exist to call forth legitimate curiosity 
in any one. And by facts, I may remark, I mean things that 
men in general actually have found reason to believe; I do not 
accept the right of the pragmatist to hang up the distinction till 
he has been allowed to interpret ‘facts’ as his own peculiar system 
demands. 

I shall in the present article spend most of my time in consid- 
ering certain terms as pragmatism uses them, and in attempting 
to show that there are alternative meanings which are not ob- 
viously either absurd or artificial. In this I shall speak for no 
philosophical school, but only for myself; and the position which 
I shall adopt is that of common-sense dualism, with its familiar 
distinction between ‘consciousness’ and the outer world. If the 
ambiguities can be removed which create the illusion that the 
contending parties have actually met on common ground, and the 
dualist been refuted, then the real issue can be considered on its 
merits—whether, namely, the pragmatic simplification of the 
philosophic problem is a real simplification, or whether it is a 
spurious simplification due to a resolute refusal to see something 
that analysis shows actually to be there. Next I shall remind the 
reader of one in particular of the fundamental difficulties which 
critics have frequently thought they found in the pragmatist’s 
position. And, finally, I shall point out, without much argument, 
two different and not obviously consistent lines which Professor 
Dewey takes, by identifying which he professes to have met this 
difficulty, though in reality, as I shall interpret it, he has only 


evaded the recognition that it has not been squarely faced. 
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There are three concepts in particular whose meaning needs to 
be very clearly stated. First is knowledge. Now by knowledge 
Professor Dewey always means the active process of solving 
problems, meeting situations, thinking out plans of action. And 
in the analysis of this there is much that the dualist would have 
no trouble in accepting. He finds, however, that there is another 
recognized form that knowledge takes—and it is with this alone 
that his ‘dualism’ is concerned—which raises an entirely different 
set of queries. I am, we will say, engaged in eating my dinner. 
Now this, we are told, is not knowing at all; it is experiencing, 
or enjoying, or acting—a purely natural event with no epistemo- 
logical status. And of course if knowledge is defined beforehand 
as the active process of ‘thinking’ or judging, there is nothing 
to reply to this; by hypothesis it is not knowing, but doing. Some- 
thing now comes up to make me pause. I am asked how I will 
take my coffee, and I have to ‘stop to think’ before I answer. 
Immediately the elements of the dinner situation enter on a new 
phase. What before was just a ‘thing,’ becomes now a starting 
point for inference; by suggesting or standing for some further 
experience to come it serves to guide and redirect my activity; 
and thereby for the first time it becomes a ‘conscious’ fact, and 
knowledge is born. And then, the choice once made, again the 
process undergoes a change; knowledge lapses, and action is re- 
sumed. 

But now there is a further possibility of experience that we 
might add to this account. It is quite on the cards that, after 
settling the matter, I should stop a moment and contemplate, or 
realize concretely ‘in my mind,’ the object of the finished judg- 
ment. This to be sure is not ‘thinking,’ in the sense that it is a 


process of inferential discovery, or of passing to a novel outcome. 





But neither is it acting. And it is this contemplative reference 
to every one except the pragmatist still a ‘mental’ experience— 
that the dualist has in mind when he speaks of knowledge and its 
object. He is thinking of the outcome, capable of being held in 
solution before the mind, and not the creative activity or process. 
Doubtless there will be some motive—of enjoyment or of prac- 
tical utility—to cause me thus to dwell upon the result of the 
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completed judgment. But the motive is easily to be distinguished 
from the act of contemplative reference to which it leads; and the 
peculiarity of the experience is not altered by the fact that there 
is some reason for its existence. And we are not to be put off, 
either, by a refusal to call this knowledge, or by a disparaging 
estimate of its practical importance as compared with the more 
active work of ‘thinking.’ The fact remains that it is a perfectly 
distinctive sort of experience to which the term knowing has 
always been applied, and that it carries certain implications in 
which philosophers, and human beings generally, have taken a 
large amount of interest in the past. And now having recog- 
nized this possibility, we can find the same essential fact implicit 
also in the previous stages. While I am engaged in thinking, 
with the problem still in process of solution, the data which I am 
utilizing come before me in the same fashion in the form at least 
of momentary contemplation. Even in the original act of eating 
the case is not fundamentally different. “If anybody will con- 
descend to a concrete experience,”’ Professor Dewey writes, “‘he 
will perceive how often a man eats without thinking; that he puts 
into his mouth what is set before him from habit as an infant does 
from instinct. . . . He has acted; he has behaved toward some- 
thing as food; that is only to say that he has put it in his mouth 
and swallowed it instead of spewing it forth.”' But if one will 
condescend still further to a concrete experience, it seems to me 
plain that the situation is not quite so simple as this. We some- 
times do eat literally without knowing that we are eating, ab- 
sorbed not in the act, but in thoughts of something else. But the 
fact that we distinguish this as in the special sense a case of eating 
‘mechanically,’ or without being aware of what we are doing, 
shows that normally in the act of eating there is something more 
than bare action. It is, as we quite naturally may put it, eating 
consciously, not mechanically. This does not mean that we con- 
stantly have to interrupt the act in order to overcome difficulties. 
Professor Dewey’s phrase, to ‘eat without thinking,’ is ambigu- 
ous. It ought to refer only to the absence of this last necessity. 
But it gets the right to translate itself into a purely physical act, 


.] 


! Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 355. 
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as the sole alternative to ‘conscious’ eating, only as ‘thinking’ 
is made to cover also the quite different case in which, though we 
do not ‘stop to think,’ we have a realizing sense of the nature of 
our act. And the fact that we may call this eating consciously, 
with a knowledge or awareness of what we are about, as opposed 
to eating mechanically and unconsciously, is enough to indicate 
that ‘knowledge’ has a natural meaning which Professor Dewey’s 
definition ignores. And this ‘realization’ does not merely in- 
volve a blank sense of enjoyment either, but has an intelligible 
character as well, in which the distinctive features of the situation, 
such as we might stop to think about mediately, are before us in a 
luminous whole which has no tendency to interfere with action. 
It goes without saying that also it is something more than eating 
with complete effeciiveness, in the purely biological sense. 

In insisting, then, that knowledge should always be taken in the 
sole sense of active thinking, or problem solving, the pragmatist 
has to exclude another and perfectly natural sense of the term, 
in at least equally common use. And as I remarked before, when 
we take seriously this contemplative and static reference to ob- 
jects, as opposed to the use we may then go on to make of our 
knowledge in new and constructive judgments, I quite fail to see 
how, except by an arbitrary narrowing of our interest, we get the 
right to set aside as meaningless the sort of problem that ‘episte- 
mology’ traditionally has found there. For, in the first place, it 
appears to me a pure perversion of our ordinary belief to find in 
this ‘thought of an object’ a reference simply to a future expe- 
rience. Granting that the significance or value to us of objects of 
knowledge lies in their relationship to future conduct—to which, 
when cautiously interpreted, I make no objection whatever,—I 
submit that when I hold before my mind the thought of an article 
of food, I do not naturally find myself meaning simply that a 
present experience is the sign of a definite experience to come, so 
that by taking it as a cue this last can be brought about; but I 
mean also that the food is an actual contemporaneous existent 
with a status of its own outside the organic situation, a thing 
possessing independent causal efficacy, to which, and not 
simply to a future possibility, the present thought or experience 
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stands opposed as a second fact or entity; and that the food gets 
its power of affecting the future only because of its substantial 
quality, and its permanent and independent status. And then 
the dualistic problem of knowledge is at once on our hands. And 
it is certainly no sufficient ground for setting aside this belief 
that, by denying any sense to ‘knowledge’ except that of an 
inferential function, we should be making the philosopher's job 
so very much easier, in that we render it unnecessary for him to 
find an answer to certain difficult problems. 

However I do not suppose that, while it seems clear enough to 
me, the pragmatist will accept this analysis of the common 
belief. But after all the same problem emerges even when he is 
allowed to substitute his own analysis, in terms of the relation 
of the present thought to a future experience. For I think it 
must certainly be admitted that the future consequence is not, 
at the moment when it is still future, ‘experienced’ in any very 
precise sense of the term. And Professor Dewey’s somewhat cav- 
alier way of meeting this difficulty is a good example of the pos- 
sibilities of juggling to which, as I shall call attention presently, 
the concept of experience lends itself. Both things, he says, 
‘are present, but both are not present in the same way. In fact, 
one is present as-not-present-in-the-same-way-in-which-the-other- 
is." And he urges us not to balk at a purely verbal difficulty.’ 
But I should equally urge that wedo not rest satisfied with a purely 
verbal solution. Practically Professor Dewey rests the case on 
an appeal to the fact that things can in some sense be thought as 
absent. Of course they can; and dualism attempts to show how 
this is possible, by making a distinction. It says, that is, that 
while future events are absent in the body, they are present in the 
spirit as represented or anticipated in a present idea. Professor 
Dewey apparently makes some use of the same distinction, 
though he cannot avow it. For when he comes to explain, 
‘present-as-absent’ turns without warning into ‘presented as 


! For the reason, I take it, that he refuses to concern himself here with anything 


except the logical analysis of the judging process. As playing a part in judgment, 
the object is primarily a cue for inference, and its ontological status is ignored 
because it can ordinarily be taken for granted. But it does not follow that in other 
situations we may not be vitally interested in the question of its independent reality. 


2 Influence of Darwin, p. 88. 
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absent.’ If this means, not there bodily, but still thought about 
or looked forward to (how, one may enquire, unless somehow 
represented by what is there?), it is everything that dualism con- 
tends for in principle; if it does not mean this, I fail to see that it 
has any meaning at all. We simply have a paradox treated as a 
self-evident truth. Of course if the pragmatist is allowed to 
maintain—and unless he means this his reply is irrelevant—that 
being present in any sense,—e.g., present to ‘thought’—is 
being ‘experienced’ in the pragmatist’s sense, he has, verbally 
speaking, his opponent helpless. But so far as I can see, this 
makes meaningless his assertion of the reality of time. If the 
future experience when it comes has not a being and substantial 
quality which it does not have when anticipated, and which 
while we are still aware of looking forward to it must somehow 
be represented by a present substitute if we are ever to be able to 
talk about it as future at all—talk, that is, about the realized 
fact which is not present—there seems no reason why we should 
not rest satisfied with the anticipation instead of going on to its 
fulfilment. Nor is the mere fact of ‘dissatisfaction’ enough to 
differentiate the two ways of ‘being present,’ as Professor Dewey 
would seem to suggest. Surely we find no trouble in distinguish- 
ing a blind sense of uneasiness, or unpleasant feeling—which 
alone is characterized by Professor Dewey’s phrase ‘an unsatis- 
factory mode of presence ’—from the ‘something not there’ of 
which we have an ‘idea,’ even though this idea may also be at- 
tended by the feeling of discontent. The only other meaning I 
can suggest for the expression ‘present as absent’ is this, that a 
scientific observer might, by waiting on the event, see that the 
act was actually on the way to this outcome, and so speak of the 
latter as if anticipated. But this does no more than identify a 
particular connection—causal it may be—in the world of things, 
and covers not at all what we all mean by conscious anticipation; 
the difference is that between the animal whose instinct is set off 
for the first time by a stimulus to a totally unlooked-for conse- 
quence, and the intelligent being for whom the outcome is no 
surprise, because it was ‘in his mind’ from the start. The point is 


emphasized by the halting and somewhat cryptic utterances! of 
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Professor Dewey when he is trying to convey a notion of the kind 
of experience which by definition is not and cannot be ‘known,’- 
the process of experience, namely, when it is flowing smoothly, 
and is not in need of reconstruction. If this turns into something 
different the moment it becomes knowledge, and if the philoso- 
pher can only talk about it in a knowing experience, it is not strange 
that trouble is found in describing it consistently. The fact re- 
mains, however, that Professor Dewey constantly presupposes it 
as a background, and calls upon his readers, under penalty of 
failing to understand him, to recognize (or know) what its nature 
is as not known.' 

The same illusory sort of solution, it may be added, is given to 
the problem of past existence. ‘‘There is nothing in the text,”’ 
Professor Dewey writes, “that denies the existence of things 
temporally prior to human experiencing of them;’’ but it immed- 
iately transpires that by this he means something quite different 
from his critics, namely, that we ‘experience most things as tem- 
porally prior to our experiencing of them.’” In other words, the 
fact which to philosophers generally has been supposed to call 
for a more exact analysis, and an explanation, is by Professor 
Dewey put forward as itself a sufficient answer to the question to 
which it gives occasion. The point at issue is not whether there 
is such a thing as a present experience carrying a reference to the 
past, but what this makes it necessary for us to believe about the 
relation of such present experiencing to the actual past event, 
in so far as this latter is confessedly not now experienced in the 
same sense of the term. ‘To cover this up by reiterating the am- 
biguous statement with its ambiguity unresolved and even em- 

Professor Dewey's theory seems to me to pass the bounds of paradox when |! 


translates the anticipation of the future into the existence of present ‘intra-organi 


events It is of course true that any physical process, intra-organic or not, may 
lead up to and pass into a later process jut to express this causal relationship to 
the future in the form of a statement that the nervous activity és an inchoate future 


cosmic object (Essays, p. 228), as if the existential difference between the present 
and the future were thus bridged, only brings the contradiction into plainer view. 
And in any case to reduce thought and inference to hypothetical nerve processes 

js to throw overboard not only everything that common sense means by the words, 
but apparently also the standpoint of ‘experience.’ But of this more later 


Influence of Darwin, p. 240 
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phasized, is not, I submit, quite a fair way of dealing with an hon- 
est difficulty. 

The second ambiguous concept to be noted is consciousness. 
This deserves a much fuller examination than I can give it here; 
and in the absence of this I have to speak more or less dogmati- 
cally. But it is at least pertinent to observe that when the dual- 
ist talks of an entity as belonging to ‘consciousness,’ or to the 
‘psychical,’ or to the ‘inner’ life of the self, he intends it in a 
sense to which Professor Dewey’s strictures do not directly apply. 
For the latter, consciousness is solely a ‘knowledge’ term. A fact 
is conscious only as it is explicitly used to mean or suggest some 
future fact. Thus a sensation or percept is by itself never a fact 
of consciousness; it is a thing, an event, a purely objective proc- 
ess. And I again agree that in a certain interpretation this is 
so. An odor may, for example, intelligibly be said simply to be, 
on my own as well as on Professor Dewey’s definition of knowl- 
edge. I become ‘conscious’ of it, or know it in the stricter sense, 
only as it ceases to function directly in experience, and I direct my 
attention expressly to its nature or existence. And directing 
attention involves necessarily a further background or context 
against which the odor now for the first time stands out as some- 
thing known. In this narrower and perhaps exacter sense we 
certainly cannot speak of a sensation as ‘conscious of itself.’ 
It does not break up into two parts, one of which knows the other. 
But while this is so, in another sense it is not meaningless to hold 
that a bit of experience has a quality of ‘awareness,’ and that this 
constitutes its being as a ‘conscious’ fact. But consciousness 
thus interpreted is not an epistemological, but an ontological 
term. The difference is that between having a conscious feeling, 
and being conscious that we have a feeling; between being con- 
scious, and being conscious of. I am willing to entertain a doubt 
whether it is altogether desirable to use the word consciousness 
in this double sense, but the use is neither new nor arbitrary; it is 
what commonly the traditional psychology had in mind when it 
talked of states of consciousness, mind stuff, psychical facts or 
elements. It did not suppose that such a ‘state of consciousness’ 


is split into a knower and something known; no ‘knower'’ is at all 
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implied. It simply meant that the existential nature of the fact 
possessed an immediacy, a direct and luminous and permeating 
quality of ‘feltness,’ a status as a bit of stuff marked not only by 
this or that quality in particular—redness or sourness or the 
like,—but by a quality brought home immediately to what we 
call psychological experience, and seen, when we come to look 
back upon it in its continuity, and in the stricter sense to ‘know’ 
it, to constitute the very being of the flow of inner life which 
makes up our concrete selves. I take it that at bottom this does 
not differ from what James came to mean by ‘pure experience,’ 
the word experience carrying with it the same reference to im- 
mediate felt being; or even, perhaps, from what Professor Dewey 
means by a ‘thing.’ But there seems some point in adhering to 
the older usage just because, for one thing, ‘state of consciousness’ 
calls attention to the ‘stuff’ or ‘ontological’ aspect which it pre- 
sents, and so enables us to distinguish the facts of the inner life 
from the processes of physical science. For the real point at 
issue is, whether this stream of ‘immediacy’ constitutes the 
world, or whether it is, as traditionally it has been taken to be, a 
new sort of fact in the world, superimposed upon the biological 
fact, and constituting the ‘inner’ life history of a conscious being, 
—a claim which is not disposed of by manipulating terms and 
definitions.' 

' Professor Dewey, who is a specialist in the use of subtly disparaging terms, 
calls this new sort of fact ‘non-natural’; and the implication is that it is a super- 
naturalistic and superstitious survival of pre-scientific days. What he really means 
is that it is ‘non-physical’; and the acceptance of the doctrine that all reality is 
physical is surely not yet to be regarded as a test of rationality Of course con- 
sciousness is a ‘natural’ fact in the more inclusive sense that it depends upon, and 
stands in intelligible functional relationships to, the world of physical fact and law. 
Notice again Professor Dewey's invidious assumption that a ‘non-natural’ (psy- 
chical) view of the self makes of it a purely otiose spectator of the world’s happen- 
ings; and that an entanglement with this ‘spectator’ ideal is the source of the 
critic's inability to accept pragmatism. With the larger contention that knowl- 
edge is for use, and that it looks to the active creation of more adequate ideals 
rather than to the contemplation of eternal good, I am in full agreement; but I seem 
to find no difficulty in holding this in conjunction with the ‘spectator’ point of view- 
A man does not ultimately find the value of knowing a machine in the satisfaction 
of pure intellectual curiosity; but neither does he have otherwise to be only a step 
in the machine's own evolution. We constantly take for granted that the mechani- 
cian stands apart from his machine as a ‘knower,’ even though he also puts the 


knowle ige to good use 
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And now, finally, this gives the only sense in which I am able 
to convey any account to myself of the third ambiguous concept, 
‘experience,’—that highly dubious term which plays so large a 
rOle in recent philosophy, and especially in pragmatism. As I 
see it, the term experience is an inevitable source of obscurantism 
if we elect to apply it to everything alike. The word is fun- 
damentally a psychological term, which came into being only 
when attention was directed away from things an sich to the 
human way of realizing things; and it cannot profitably be de- 
nuded of its psychological connotation. Loosely, in common 
speech, the word may be used to cover anything that in any sense 
we are brought into immediate contact with; but if there is occa- 
sion we respond also to a more careful use of language. We say 
unhesitatingly that we experience the eating or the taste of an 
apple, whereas if we stop to discriminate we shall probably hesi- 
tate over ‘experiencing’ the apple, without explanation, though 
the apple will easily be accepted as an ‘object of experience.’ I 
think that if we use either phrase, what we should mean would 
clearly be that we know the apple through experience; the apple 
itself however is not an experience in the same sense that the 
eating of it—or the perception of it—is. It follows that if there 
are such things as the dualist claims—and we can scarcely rule 
this out arbitrarily at the start,—things that exist independently 
of experience, though the knowledge of them may be a part of the 
experience of this or that individual subject, we shall already 
have prejudged the claim if we begin with experience as our ulti- 
mate category. Since language justifies the loose identification 
of ‘experiencing’ a reality with ‘knowing’ a—possibly indepen- 
dent—reality through experience (as distinct from getting at it 
through imagination or guess work or hearsay), we have the 
stage set for a very pretty evasion of the issue. We have only 
to use words in the broader way (which includes possible inde- 
pendents) when we want to gain the suffrage of common sense, 
while shifting to the more exact psychological interpretation 
(excluding independence) when we are concerned with enforcing 
our immediatist conclusions. It is only necessary to displace 


‘experience’ by ‘reality’—a perfectly fair substitute if the prag- 
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matist’s thesis is correct,—to see the importance of the rdle 
which the word plays. Presumably no one would suppose that 
he was giving any philosophical account of the universe by saying 
that reality alone is real, or that everything is reality. The 
existence of reals starts the philosophical problem, but it does 
not settle it; philosophy consists in trying to find out how these 
realities are to be interpreted and understood (in order, I have 
no objection to adding, that we may know how to conduct our- 
selves toward them). To substitute now experience for reality 
is indeed to tell us something, if experience means a particular 
sort of—psychological—reality into which other supposed reals 
can be translated ; if, on the contrary, experience is not one specific 
kind of real among others, but only a synonym for ‘the real,’ it 
tells us nothing atall.'. Or, in terms of the more immediate issue, 
it is an obvious begging of the question to say that there is no 
reality beyond experience since reality is experience. If by 
experience we mean a special kind of psychological fact in the 
real world, common sense says unhesitatingly that there are 
many realities beyond experience. If experience means reality 
and nothing more, let us call it reality, and then our philosophical 
results are all still to be achieved; and any word that creates the 
illusion that this is not so had better be avoided. 

It is this situation which has given rise to a familiar line of 
attack upon the pragmatist’s position,—that it is really subjec- 
tivism in disguise. The critic has often had great difficulty in 
seeing how to avoid accepting one of the two alternatives: either 

‘If Professor Dewey should reply that he is not interested in an account olf 


‘reality,’ which is one of the problems that the instructed philosopher has left behind 
him, I frankly do not know how to answer. I can only go by actions, not by words; 
and if the pragmatist’s theoretical account of ‘experience’ does not profess to tell 
us what he conceives ‘reality’ to be like, I despair of pinning him down to anything 
whatever. I can conceive that a man should be primarily interested only in the 
practical consequences which things hold for him, and not in their nature otherwise; 
but how one can turn this into a philosophy without implying a measure at least of 


; 


knowledge about the general character of the real, I cannot in the least understand. 
I am, I may add, no better able to understand why the repudiation of any curi- 
osity about the nature of the world in which we have to live, in favor of an exclu- 
sive concern with what is going to happen to us in the future, should be 
calculated to excite, as it seems to do in so many minds at the present day, a 
proud sense of superiority, and a conviction that the philosophical millennium is 


about to dawn. 
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by experience pragmatism means the real world, and then it says 
nothing whatever; or else it means psychological experience, and 
is by its own confession subjectivistic.' And as it naturally has 
been assumed that it did mean something in particular, the last 
alternative has frequently been adopted. And in this the critic 
has been strengthened by the fact that the distinctive doctrines 
of the school involve precisely what he has been accustomed to 
call an analysis of the stream of conscious experience, identified 
by philosophers traditionally with the inner life of an individual. 
Indeed they are often spoken of as constituting a new or ‘func- 
tional’ psychology; and for minds trained in English traditions, 
it is puzzling to be called upon suddenly to erase the difference 
between a psychological, and an ultimate philosophical vocabu- 
lary. And for some time about the only reply elicited by the 
critic’s doubts took the form of a rather impatient expression of 
surprise that he should be checking philosophic progress by 
raising captious objections, along with an offhand reference to 
the supposedly settled doctrine of experience as ‘social ’—itself 
one of the very most ambiguous and question-begging formulas 
that modern ingenuity has devised. But apparently the leaven 
has been at work; and in the later developments of Professor 
Dewey’s thought, in particular, we find the difficulty met unos- 
tentatiously by a new account of experience; at any rate it is an 
account which I am incapable of identifying—or of reconciling— 
with the classical doctrines of the school. 

The common denominator in the two accounts is the concep- 
tion of ‘activity.’ Hitherto activity has represented, apparently, 
a certain teleological structure of experience in its more immediate 
and specific sense. It is this which gives its meaning to the 
fundamental doctrine that reality is what it is experienced as. 
Take what ordinary people have been accustomed to regard as a 
more or less connected flow of conscious experience, constituting 
in the psychological sense an individual person’s life; one can, 
ignoring anything else in the way of existence, still give meaning 

! Of course, what the crilic means by subjective. It is, once more, no real answer 
for the pragmatist to say that experience is not subjective because it is not what 


he—the pragmatist—means by subjective, the word having been narrowed to stand 


only for certain experiences. 
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in terms of this to the pragmatist’s analysis. Here is present a 
constantly shifting world of things. These things are just what 
they are at the moment for experience, no more and no less. 
Taking a cross section, we find a group of ‘objects’ unified by 
their relation to a specific ‘activity’ or end. To use the previous 
illustration, I am eating my dinner. Chair, table, dishes, food, 
are present in various degrees of definiteness as elements in the 
experience functioning; anything else is for the purpose non- 
existent. The reals that do function here, moreover, have only 
that measure of reality that we find represented in the ‘human’ 
world as evolved up to date; the qualities are limited to such as 
past human experience has created, embodied on the active side 
in habits. An occasion now arises for reconstruction, and a 
knowing experience intervenes. Since reality is only for expe- 
rience, the reconstructed object is, as the pragmatist is fond of 
affirming, a growth not in our ideas of reality; it is the object itself 
that changes, becoming capable thus of new functional utilities. 
Through a more careful analysis, we come to know more accu- 
rately what future experiences it really portends, and thus enlarge 
our control over the world. And this new analysis is not an 
account of what the object was before the analysis was made. 
It is what the object itself turns into; it is the object transformed 
to meet the new requirements of the situation. Thus knowledge 
is made definable not as the process of our growing acquaintance 
with a world existentially there with qualities to be discovered 
and utilized, but as the process by which the object itself grows 
and recreates itself; dualism of reality, and experience or knowl- 
edge, is avoided; and truth and error, instead of involving the 
idea of a correspondence between thought and thing, stand for 
nothing but the issue, successful or otherwise, of the adjusting 
process. 

But now the stubborn advocate of common sense returns again 
to his charge; what about the ‘real’ world, with its vastly wider 
reach of contemporaneous fact, and its own evolutionary process, 
in most part wholly antecedent to, and descriptively never 
coincident with, the evolution of the world as embodied in human 


experience so far as this has gone,—the evolution of the solar 





-) 
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system, say, as against the evolution of human activities in their 
relation, practical and theoretical, to the solar system? Common 
sense here might be too contemptible for the philosopher to heed; 
but science is another matter, and demands to be taken into 
account. And here comes in the new way—lI speak subject to 
correction—in which Professor Dewey proposes finally to escape 
subjectivism, and satisfy science. And it consists in abandoning 
the psychology which has furnished him so far with his apparatus, 
and in adopting a thoroughgoing ‘scientific’ behaviorism. From 
the start he has been ready to define activity literally in terms of 
bodily acts, such as eating, walking, and the like; but the con- 
text nevertheless has been a psychological one, including only 
that part of the world of objects actually experienced as func- 
tioning in human conduct—the content of the perceptual field, 
plus such added content, implied in ‘habit,’ as thought and memé 
ory bring up when the reconstructing knowledge process occurs. 
A main point in his contention has been that ‘reality’ has no 
transcendent content beyond this to complicate the theory of 
knowing; and hence, once more, the protest from the non-prag- 
matist, who, convinced that reality is really much wider, has 
refused to define knowledge in a way to make this conviction 
meaningless. But now there is another context which may be 
given to ‘activity.’ This is the context, not of what things are 
‘experienced as,’ but of scientific biology.! But between this 
context and the other there is, from the standpoint of consistent 
identity, a fundamental discrepancy. The world of organism 
and environment is no longer the limited world of ‘experience,’ 
it is the total universe of science; and while only a part of this 
world needs to be appealed to for explaining any given act of the 
organism, it is all assumed to be there ready to function if needed, 
and not to be created by the functioning. But this is precisely 
the transcendent world which the dualist assumes has meaning 


apart from its entrance into organic situations;? and which as 


' Cf. Creative Intelligence, p. 36. 


2 When he is speaking most exactly, Professor Dewey appears to define expe- 
rience as the scientific fact of biological adjustment; (Creative Intelligence, p. 37; 
Influence of Darwin, p. 157; Essays, p. 7) and he gives this as a reason for the re- 


fusal to substitute some more inclusive term such as ‘reality.’ But when one hag 
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such can be known. And the problem of what is involved in our 
ability to talk about and know it fails to bother Professor Dewey 
only because, in taking the scientific or biological point of view, 
he is leaving questions of epistemology on one side, and assuming 
—as the scientist has a right to do—a field of knowledge or known 
objects, without asking what is meant by its ‘being known,’ 
though such knowledge is necessarily assumed when it is made a 
term in philosophic discourse. With a world of already existing 
things and organisms to fall back on, we have now indeed no 
longer that mysterious creation of objects out of nothing due to 
the exigencies of ‘experience.’ But neither are we within the 
range of considerations with which pragmatism has hitherto 
made us familiar. Not only is the outlying and ready-waiting 
world not—except in small parts on certain special occasions- 
an experienced world; even the organism, as science looks upon 
it, is not ordinarily ‘experienced.’ The genuine world of ‘ex- 
perience’ to which concretely Professor Dewey’s theory has re- 
lated, is a very different world from this. It is vaguely bounded, 
incomplete in detail, represented equally in the most precise 
experience of the scientist, and in the befogged and confused 
world of him who rises quickly from sleep in a pitch dark room; 
this ‘“‘vagueness, this doubtfulness, this confusion, is the thing 
experienced, and, gua real, is as ‘good’ a reality as the self- 
luminous vision of an Absolute.”* But now again, it is only by 
left the psychological realm for that of physical science it is wholly arbitrary to stop 
with organic action as alone ultimately real. Biology for the scientist—as opposed 
to a metaphysical interpreter of science—is not the ultimate science plainly, but 
presupposes a whole universe of reality capable of being described in non-biological 
terms. If one is going to appeal to scientific prejudices to recommend one’s doctrine, 
one has no right to stop short of the full accepted scientific belief. 

Influence of Darwin, p. 236. ‘‘ Another trait of every res is that it has focus 
and context: brilliancy and obscurity, conspicuousness or apparency, and conceal- 
ment or reserve, with a constant movement of redistribution. . . . ‘Consciousness,’ 
in other words, is only a very small and shifting portion of experience The scope 
and content of the focused apparency have immediate dynamic connections with 
portions of experience not at the time obvious The word which I have just written 


is momentarily focal; around it there shade off into vagueness my typewriter, the 


desk, the room, the building, the campus, the town, and soon. Jn the experience, 
and in it in such a way as to qualify even what is shiningly apparent, are all the 
physical features of the environment extending out into space no one can say how 


far, and all the habits and interests extending backward and forward in time, of the 
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presupposing the other and scientific world that the charge of 
subjectivism is really met. So long as ‘biology’ is suggested, 
and the reader carries in his mind the whole existing universe in 
which the biological fact is set, and of which both science and 
common sense are fully assured, he will be willing to discount the 
charge of psychologism. But then ‘experience’ has turned into 
‘behaviorism,’ in its most naive and dogmatic form. All that 


we have left is a physical structure performing certain self-con- 


serving and environment-modifying actions of a literally physical ' 


sort, modified in various ways by past actions, and capable of 
new modifications as its career proceeds.' If this is the final 


organism which uses the typewriter and which notes the written form of the word 
only as temporary focus in a vast and changing scene. I shall not dwell upon the 
import of this fact in its critical bearings upon theories of experience which have 
been current. I shall only point out that when the word ‘experience’ is employed 
in the text it means just such an immense and operative world of diverse and inter- 
acting elements."’ (Essays, p. 6.) 

This passage seems to me to involve an almost inextricable confusion, so I should 
perhaps suspect that I have failed to understand it. What it has to say in its 
earlier half is to my notion totally unconvincing when applied to what science knows 
as organic action, although it is an excellent description of the old-fashioned * psy- 
chological’ fact (James's stream of consciousness, with its focus and fringe). To 
the observer of organic action, every physical process involved is on a level as re- 
gards definiteness with every other, and the ‘focus’ is at best only a very misleading 
figure of speech to stand for the fact that all the forces at work converge to this 
specific physical outcome. When now the physical features of the environment, 
and the habits of the organism, are put ‘im the experience,’ what apparently must 
be meant is rather that, in the second or scientific sense, they have some ‘causal’ 
influence on the act, and would need to be taken into account in a complete scien- 
tific explanation of it. But in this sense, as I say, the environment does not ‘shade 
off into vagueness’; nor is there any ground for calling it experience except as ex- 
perience is arbitrarily defined as biological adjustment. For the physical features 
‘qualify’ experience, not at all now in the form of what they are ‘experienced as,’ 
but through a physical influence, extending into space ‘no one can say how far,’ 
and for the most part first discovered by laborious physical inquiry (relatively very 
few of them however having been discovered by any one as yet; does that have 
anything to say about their being ‘in the experience’?). And meanwhile the physi- 
cal facts which lie beyond this range of influence (I assume Professor Dewey means 
to leave this open by his phrase ‘no one can say how far’ —otherwise he might have 
been expected to say ‘into all space’) are supposedly for the scientist equally ‘real,’ 
though not equally a part of ‘experience,’ with the entities that stand related to 
the ‘act of writing’; at least there is no good reason apparent on the surface for 
reducing the cosmos to the necessity, if it is to maintain its status, of codperating 
in some human act 

! Professor Dewey's doctrine of mind or consciousness—that the organism be- 


comes a knower or a mind when anticipation of future consequences operates as 
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outcome of philosophy, we may as well admit that philosophy is 
bankrupt, and turn over its assets to biology. Professor Dewey 
evidently has supposed that he was doing more than give us 
second-hand biology. But in that case I am constrained to 
believe that under the ambiguous head of activity he has included 
two quite different conceptions, and that he has been able to 
evade the charge of subjectivism for his first and more significant 
conception only by shifting to the second when necessity de- 


manded. 
A. K. ROGERs. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


its stimulus—is to be judged in this connection. Of course the objector will reply 
that this may be the criterion of mind for the one who stands apart from an organism 
and, watching it, endeavors to draw up a scientific definition of the differenc 
tween its action and that of inorganic objects. Jf behaviorism is conceded as a 
final and complete account of the ‘human’ fact, then it becomes the only possible 
meaning of mind as well. But the critic simply denies that the point of view of the 
scientific observer is final, and maintains the orthodox doctrine that from the 

a living creature is aware of his life as something more than physical movement 


directed as tf to a future object. 








PARAPHYSICAL MONISM. 


I. The Paraphysical Method.—Metaphysics, as it represents 
the history of human thought concerning the nature of ultimate 
reality, has oscillated between two points of view, which may be 
described broadly as those of realism and idealism. The starting 
point of realistic argument is the universe at large, while that of 
idealism is individual human experience. Although the course 
of academic philosophy has led it farther and farther from the 
naive realism of common sense in the direction of idealistic inter- 
pretations, the concomitant development of physical science has 
constantly encouraged reassertions and revisions of the realistic 
doctrine. At the present time it is being claimed, not without 
some justification, that the idealistic philosophy has lost contact 
with progressive science, and thus neglects the probable signifi- 
cance of scientific results for the study of the universe as a whole. 
This objection is especially forcible in a period, such as the pres- 
ent, in which science not only is taking tremendous strides, but 
is full of postulates or interpretations which tremble on the verge 
of being directly metaphysical. 

It has for a long time seemed to the writer quite clear that a 
means of bringing idealistic doctrine into intimate contact with 
both modern physics and psychology is offered in the general 
theory outlined with remarkable distinctness by William Kingdon 
Clifford in his essay “‘On the Nature of Things-In-Themselves”’ 
(1878). It is the purpose of the present paper to restate Clif- 
ford’s doctrine, and to demonstrate, if possible, some of its poten- 
tialities. The chief merit of the view, of course, is not that it 
may bring some new life to a dignified and traditional meta- 
physical theory, as such, but that, as a modification and develop- 
ment of this theory, it may preserve certain valuable properties 
of the latter—properties which realism even in its most modern 
form seems entirely to lack—while at the same time providing it 
with a basis for the same kind of progress which characterizes 
physical and psychological science, and realistic systems founded 
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upon a relatively uncritical acceptance of scientific results. At 
the same time, the theory is rendered liable to disproof by actual 
empirical findings, which from the standpoint of the search for 
truth can only be regarded as a desirable state of affairs. 

Clifford recognized clearly three facts which are of fundamental 
importance. In the first place, he agreed with Descartes that 
thinking is always an affair of some individual human mind, and 
that consequently the point of view of any carefully wrought-out 
system of belief must be that of the consciousness of the individ- 
ual believer. Secondly, although no individual can directly 
perceive the consciousness of any other individual, every indi- 
vidual believes implicitly in the existence of the consciousnesses 
of his fellow men. Thirdly, such a belief can furnish us with the 
foundation for a methodic study of an objective (or ‘ejective’) 
universe, of which other human consciousnesses form only a 
small part. 

Suppose that we symbolize any concrete individual mind by 
the letter S. This individual, following the method of modern 
introspective, analytical psychology, finds himself, at any instant, 
to be a consciousness or a field of experience, consisting in con- 
nected complexes of numerous qualitatively different elements 
sometimes called sensations—when they are intense,—or images 
—when they are weak. The word ‘sensation,’ may be somewhat 
misleading, however, as it is often employed to designate a sup- 
posed relation existing between S and the contents of S, instead 
of standing for the contents—concrete colors, sounds, touches, 
etc.—themselves. These complexes of qualities tend to exhibit 
a general bipolar variation which gives them what is spoken of as 
their affective tone. They also vary in a dimension called degree 
of clearness. Apart from these complexes, introspection (of 5S) 
reveals no soul or ego. The personal pronoun always refers 
either to the whole psychical system or to some particular part 
of it. 

S finds his consciousness to be divisible into two more or less 
contrasted moieties, one of which makes up what he denomi- 
nates the ‘external world,’ and the other of which constitutes the 


inner world of his ‘bodily feelings.’ He discovers that ‘thought,’ 
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‘the self,’ the emotions, and other much obfuscated mental terms 
have their meaning as factors in this body complex. A careful 
study of the changes which occur in the ‘external world,’ leads 
him, after elaborate and hypothetical reasoning, to a system of 
conceptions which is designated as physical science. Upon the 
assumption of the ‘uniformity of nature,’ these conceptions— 
although highly abstract—apply more or less directly to actual 
happenings in S’s external world; but the important thing about 
the physical scientific system is that it helps him enormously in 
determining the relations of his inner body complex with this 
‘outer world,’ so that the whole shall be as harmonious as possible. 

However, S is not satisfied with the development of a psychol- 
ogy and a physics, since he is unable to believe that he, alone, is 
the universe. A critical comparison of the properties of the 
theoretical physical world with those of the external world of his 
sensory perception throws doubt, in S’s thought, upon the exist- 
ence of either of these systems, independent of his conscious- 
ness. Nevertheless, he does find it possible to hold that at least 
certain parts of this external experience are causally connected 
with entities and changes which are really beyond his conscious- 
ness altogether. The most significant of these parts are his 
social human experiences. A simple inference has already led 
him to attribute these experiences to the existence of other con- 
sciousnesses like himself, and he adopts the outcome of this infer- 
ence as the fundamental postulate of his metaphysics. 

The further development of S’s metaphysical method depends 
upon the outcome of researches in psycho-physics, a branch of 
investigation which deals, in effect, with the exact nature of the 
relations existing between the elements of S’s physical world and 
special independent ‘other-consciousnesses.’ Extant data indi- 
cate that in general these relations consist in a point-to-point 
correspondence between the structure and processes of the con- 
sciousness and those of a single stage of the physical process of 
response, the central or adjustor stage. This postulate of the 
monophasic cerebral determination of consciousness underlies the 
remainder of the argument, and although traditional and plausible, 


it may conceivably be disproved by further empirical research. 
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Since in S’s system of physics, brain processes are not conceived 
to be fundamentally different from physical quantities in general, 
he finds himself forced to conclude that if other-consciousness 
exists for these physical quantities, it exists for each and all. 
Argument from the continuity of nature thus leads to belief in a 
complete universe of other-consciousness. 

Let us speak of any individual consciousness, S, as subjective, 
using the word ‘any’ in the mathematical sense. We shall 
suppose, with S, that the universe is not solipsistic and that there 
exists somewhat besides the subjective. All of this somewhat we 
shall call the objective. This use of terms implies nothing what- 
soever concerning the inherent nature of the subjective and 
objective. Stated in the symbolism of the Boolian algebra, if 
U is the universe and S any part of that universe, S is the sub- 
jective—from the point of view of S—and S (not-S) is the objec- 
tive. The relation S + S = U is obviously true, and means 
that any subjective together with the corresponding objective, 
makes up the whole universe. 

Let us employ the word object to mean some part of the objec- 
tive and the term idea to indicate some part of the subjective. 
It is clear from what has just been said that ideas and objects 
may be made out of the same kind of ‘stuff,’ and indeed in certain 
cases might be absolutely similar. 

The objective and the subjective, although mutually exclusive, 
interact with each other, and the effects which the former pro- 
duces upon the latter are at least partially determined—if the 
fundamental suppositions of S’s metaphysical theory are true- 
by the nature of the former. Each component in the objective 
can produce a separate effect in the subjective, whether the com- 
ponent in question be an element or a relation between elements. 
Consequently, there may exist a point-to-point correspondence 
between the objective and certain parts of the subjective, in 
particular with that portion which we call the system of physical 
science. 

Thus, if I select any particular component in the physical 
world, this will in general possess a determining cause in the 


objective. This cause is in no sense identical with the part of my 
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physical world which it determines, but since from an episte- 
mological point of view it is indissolubly connected with the 
latter, it is highly desirable to designate it by a name which indi- 
cates both the distinctness and the interdependency of the two 
things. Let us, then, pardon a barbarism and attach the prefix 
para- to any physical term to signify the corresponding objective 
or para-physical term. Thus, a para-atom is the objective cor- 
respondent of a physical atom, para-space is the objective paral- 
lel of the space of geometry, etc. 

Ideas and conceptions exist as parts of the subjective, and in 
metaphysics, or paraphysics, they refer to parts of the objective 
as meanings. However, in order that they should be intelligible, 
they must also have subjective meanings. Since an object is, by 
definition, inaccessible to the subjective, the definite reference 
of the conception to the object must be indirect in its mechanism. 
To refer to any particular object, we refer to some definite para- 
physical term, that is, we pick out some definite part, P, of the 
physical world, and state that we are prepared to make asser- 
tions about its objective cause, para-P. All metaphysical asser- 
tions have the general form para-P is X. In general, P and 
para-P are neither identical nor similar, so that the proposition 
para-P is P is not true. However, it is not improbable that an 
idea (some portion of the subjective) can be found which will fall 
in the same class with para-P. If J is the class containing such 
an idea, the proposition para-P is J will be said to be a meta- 
physical truth. According to our view, metaphysical truth is a 
matter of more and less, and is proportional in any case to the 
similarity which exists between an object and the idea which is 
employed in its description. 

The problem of metaphysics, thus presented, is that of deter- 
mining the nature of the complete paraphysical world, 1. e., that 
part of the total universe which influences the subjective—pre- 
sumably the whole universe with the exception of the subjective. 
We may now consider in greater detail the means by which we 
may perhaps hope to accomplish this end. The theory which we 
shall ultimately develop may be denominated paraphysical 


monism; it is closely related with the doctrines of psychical 
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monism and panpsychism, advocated by Strong, Prince, Hey- 
mans, Fechner and others. 

The supposed relation between the total objective universe 
and that part of the subjective which we call the physical world, 
or the system of physical knowledge, is one of point-to-point 
causation or determinism. Experiment shows that the most 
satisfactory method of expressing the relationship of causation 
is by means of the so-called ‘mathematical function,’ in which 
the state of one quantity (or quality), the dependent variable, 
is represented as determined at any time in some special way by 
the state of another quantity (or quality), the independent 
variable. Hence we can translate the statement that the sub- 
jective physical world is causally determined by the objective 
psychical world in general, into the proposition that the physical 
world is a function of the objective psychical world. We can 
write this symbolically as: P = f (para-P). 

The general statement that the physical world is a (mathe- 
matical) point function of the objective world—and vice versa 
gives a comprehensive general account of the relationship which 
exists between these worlds, as well as of the method by which the 
latter may be deduced from the fomer. It is of course conceiv- 
able that the functional relation which connects each individual 
P with its para-P is unique, and if this is the case the project of 
deducing the nature of the complete paraphysical universe may 
well appear hopeless. However, it does not seem likely that such 
is the real state of affairs; our analysis of the physical universe 
has shown it to be made up of a fairly small number of closely 
similar elements, and has revealed its manifold processes as 
complex combinations of a few relatively simple laws; and it is 
plausible to suppose that the causal nexus between the total 
physical system and the objective system, of which it is a symbol, 
is also a mosaic depending upon a few elementary relations. 

It is clear that if we can discover all of these component rela- 
tions, we shall be able to determine the nature of any specific 
para-P from a knowledge of the corresponding P; 1. e., by the 
help of the laws we can deduce the object corresponding to any 


physical conception. By ‘deducing the object’ we mean merely 
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that we can ascertain what among all of the contents of the sub- 
jective it most closely resembles, and to what extent it resembles 
this content. 

But how, it may be asked, are we to obtain these elementary 
laws or functions? The answer is that this is and always has 
been the principal business of psycho-physics, or of physiological 
psychology. It is the purpose of this science, which is practically 
identical with the psychology of the laboratory, to discover how 
bodily conditions are related with those of the field of conscious- 
ness. A moment’s thought will show that the expression P = f 
(para-P) has the general form of a psycho-physical law, where P 
is the physical variable, and para-P is the psychical one. The 
ordinary Fechner law, S = c log R + k, would be an example 
of a relationship of this sort if—as Fechner himself supposed— 
the stimulus intensity R were the same as the intensity of the 
brain process immediately corresponding with the sensory inten- 
sity S. In this case, S would be para-R. 

Thus far, psycho-physics has been obliged to concern itself 
largely with physical terms which are only indirectly related to 
the psychical terms which they influence. Such researches, even 
when their results are analytically formulated, of course do not 
furnish us with true psycho-physical laws, although they may 
provide part of the basis necessary for the deduction of such laws. 
Even to-day hypotheses regarding direct psycho-physical con- 
nections need not be purely matters of guesswork, and we may 
legitimately hope that as science advances we shall come closer 
and closer to an experimental measurement of these relations. 
On the probable assumption that all of the fundamental psycho- 
physical laws are concerned in the determination of human con- 
sciousness, such measurements will provide us with an empirical 
basis for metaphysical argument; although ‘empirical’ only in a 
sense which transcends the limitations of the so-called ‘ ego-cen- 
tric predicament.’ 

II. The Elements of a Definite Paraphysical Theory.—A prere- 
quisite of any attempt to outline a probable paraphysical system, 
on the basis of extant knowledge, must obviously be a review 


of the main results of modern physical and psychological analysis. 
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For the purposes which we have in mind, this need not be a 
lengthy task. 

It is perhaps in part methodological necessity which has caused 
the physicist to reduce matter and the psychologist to reduce 
consciousness to certain elementary parts or atoms. Physical 
atomism has now reached what is probably its logical limit, while 
psychological atomism is making rapid advances. However, it 
is to be doubted whether this analytical tendency of thought could 
have gone so far if existence itself were not in some sense atomis- 
tic. The latest and most successful hypothesis in physics sup- 
poses all matter to be made up of complexes of positive electrical 
nuclei and electrons (negative units). The program of modern 
physics is to explain all of the properties of matter in terms of the 
dynamical interactions of these particles, and although it is an 
ambitious one it has thus far met with great success. At the 
present stage in the development of physical science it is practi- 
cally inconceivable that the electro-molecular conception of the 
physical world is fundamentally wrong. 

Modern introspective psychology .has reduced consciousness 
to certain observable elements called sensations, or simple ex- 
periential qualities. It has been suggested by several writers 
that in all probability these sensations would be found to be 
further decomposable if our powers of subjective analysis were 
keener, so that the vast number of sensory qualities with which 
we are now familiar would be seen to result from diverse com- 
binations ‘of a distinctly limited number of psychical atoms. 
These atoms would all be absolutely different and the number 
and variety entering into any given compound, together with 
their exact form of combination, would determine the quality of 
that compound. 

We are thus led to the theory of Gestaltqualitdten, or form 
qualities, which supposes that what we perceive as form in the 
coarser structures of consciousness appears as quality in the finer 
structures. Whether we call it form or quality depends upon 
its relation to what we may designate as our threshold of anal- 
ysis. The objection to this theory, as ordinarily stated, is that 


it seems to imply the unreality of quality, by making it depend 
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upon the imperfection of an introspective perception: quality is 
the illusory representation of subliminal structure. The diffi- 
culty is removed if we say that structure exists in pure qualities 
only by virtue of their dependence upon coéxisting structure, or 
else because they can be created by the fusion of definite elements 
in a definite way, and later can be decomposed into these elements 
again. This fusion is less marked for the coarser than for the 
finer and more cohesive factors in consciousness. Quality and 
structure thus represent two ends of a single and continuous scale 
of variation. It is convenient to define the term form so that it 
can be used to designate the position of an entity in any part of 
this scale, with any desired ratio of structure to quality. 

Every science has to deal with its subject-matter from two 
points of view, first, as statical or resting, and second, as kinetic 
or changing. Changes, as well as stable systems, possess char- 
acteristic structures, and analogy leads us to suppose that the 
same gradation between obvious structure and quality will be 
found here as in the case of statical form. Changes, the details 
of which fall below the threshold of the time sense, will tend to be 
perceived as wholly qualitative, and these qualities, as such, may 
be indistinguishable from statical Gestaltqualitdten. 

We have noted that it is the present ambition of physical 
theory to reduce all physical phenomena to relations and changes 
in relation between electrical atoms, that is, to state them in 
terms of constitution and tts alterations. The description of the 
physical world thus becomes a statement of the present configura- 
tion of its atoms, and the laws of that world tell how these atoms 
will move with respect to one another. It is clear that the point- 
to-point correspondence which the paraphysical monist believes 
to hold between the physical and the general psychical worlds 
must reduce in the last analysis to a correspondence between 
physical and psychical atoms, and their functions. Each essen- 
tial elementary part of the physical world must be attributable 
to some definite elementary part of the paraphysical world. 
Hence it is evident that if the doctrines of psychological atomism 
and of form qualities are accepted, the task of paraphysics (and 
of metaphysics in our sense) must consist primarily in the trans- 
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lation of descriptions of physical structures into descriptions of 
psychical form and quality, or of physical change into psychical 
change and quality. 

We can only do this by the application of a knowledge of the 
general functions which connect the psychical forms, changes 
and qualities with physical changes and structures. At present 
we are obliged to content ourselves with a largely speculative 
deduction of the nature of these functions from the very imperfect 
data which are at our disposal. 

The fact that modern physics tends to postulate the existence 
of only two fundamental species of atomic particles, the electron 
and the positive nucleus, suggests that there are at most only two 
kinds of psychical atoms, and that all of the different qualities of 
consciousness are built up in various complex ways from these 
fundamental atoms. Accordingly, the ultimate elements of th 
real universe should be the para-electrons and the para-positive- 
nuclei. All electrons are alike, and it is probable also that all 
positive nuclei are alike—although they may possibly vary in 
magnitude. On the other hand, the difference between positive 
and negative electricity would seem to be the most fundamental 
difference in the physical world, and the suggestion is thus appar- 
ent that the para-electron and the para-positive-nucleus are also 
markedly different. In fact, it is interesting to suppose that they 


are ‘absolutely different,’ and that the relationship which exists 





between them constitutes the ultimate metaphysical meaning of 
difference in general. 

Under the influence of their forces of attraction the positive 
and negative electrical particles combine with each other in the 
formation of complexes of greater or less intricacy, and hence we 
must infer that the parallel associative tendency among psychical 
atoms results in the production of similarly intricate psychical 
complexes. The conception of force is a very abstract one, but it 
is nevertheless advisable to define an equally abstract paraphysi- 
cal conception, viz., bond, which is to be a synonym of para-force. 
Since both positive and negative forces—attraction and repulsion, 
respectively—exist among electrical particles, it is necessary to 


speak, also, of positive and negative bonds among psychical 
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atoms. A positive bond between two psychical atoms or other 
components is equivalent to their compatibility or associative 
linking together; a negative bond is equivalent to their incom- 
patibility or power to inhibit each other. This general scheme 
is of course Herbartian, but at the same time, directly psycho- 
physical. 

If we study the complexes of electrical aggregates which con- 
stitute matter, we find that they differ from one another in at 
least three fundamental respects: (1) in order of complexity, (2) 
in configuration, and (3) in stability or cohesiveness. Our method 
of argument compels us to attribute three parallel dimensions to 
the corresponding objective psychical complexes, and it is natural 
to suppose that these dimensions are essentially the same in the 
psychical as in the physical. We shall speak, then, of the order, 
the form, and the cohesiveness of psychical complexes. The 
order depends upon the number of contained psychical atoms, the 
form upon the manner of attachment of their bonds, and the 
cohesiveness upon the average strength of the bonds. The 
three categories correspond, in a philosophical way, with the 
three fundamental physical dimensions: mass (M), length (L), 
and time (7). 

All physical structures and processes appear to consist in the 
arrangement and rearrangement of particles in three-dimensional 
space. The paraphysical position permits important contribu- 
tions to the philosophy of space. It has already been hinted that 
our perceptions of the physical world—along with the system of 
physical science—are parts of our consciousness whose natural 
significance is wholly functional, and consists in their power to 
mediate favorable adjustments between ourselves, S, and our 
objective environment, S. Represented in terms of the sym- 
bolism of the physical world itself, this environment is what lies 
outside of our bodies in the external universe, but the actual 
environment is the objective psychical one. The recent dis- 
cussions of Bergson emphasize the fact that in spatial perception 
lies the essence of our capacity to adjust ourselves to our environ- 
ment. Since Descartes, philosophers in general have exhibited 


a constant tendency to reduce the physical to purely geometrical 
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terms and to exclude these terms from the class of mental phe- 
nomena. The paraphysicist believes the last-mentioned ten- 
dency to be in error, but he does hold that the notion which it 
expresses has profound significance. 

This significance is to be found in the fact that space is a 
special construct in our consciousness, so made as to form an 
appropriate arena for the simultaneous representation of many 
objective happenings. From the point of view of metaphysics, 
space is an artifact, or a metaphysical surd. The paraphysical 
doctrine of the nature of space departs from true Kantian theory 
only in so far as it does not imply the unknowability of the ‘things 
in themselves’ which get represented in the spatial manifold, 
and in the fact that it has a biological or a para-biological basis. 

The paraphysical monist believes that space is only one of 
many possible forms of combination of psychical elements. He 
very strongly doubts its existence apart from animal conscious- 
nesses, where it is necessary simultaneously to collect a large 
number of discriminable psychical factors in a single cohesive 
complex. It is clear from this interpretation that the arrange- 
ment of material things in space must have a very definite objec- 
tive meaning, which is obviously to be found in the form of the 
objective psychical complexes, the manner of attachment of the 
psychical bonds. However, since space is one sort of arrange- 
ment of psychical units, other arrangements will possess certain 
fairly close similarities to it, especially as regards amenability to 
the fundamental conceptions and operations of the Boolian 
algebra. 

The point of view of paraphysical monism permits us to dissi- 
pate at once the problem of the infinitude of empty space, which 
appears to be analogous to that of the expression of irrational 
numbers in mathematics. The world of material particles is 
finite and so, accordingly, is the objective world of psychical 
entities; both exist in a limited and definite number. Besides 
psychical atoms and their combinations, nothing exists objec- 
tively; if we abstract from the physical world all matter (or 
electricity), what remains—viz., empty space—must represent 


in the objective world: nothing. If para-space is identical with 
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nothing, then the infinitude of para-space means the infinitude of 
nothing, so that the problem of infinitude has vanished. It is 
important to bear in mind that the concrete space in human con- 
sciousness differs from the abstract, conceptual space of geometry 
and ordinary theoretical physics in at least three respects: (1) it is 
finite, (2) it has finite divisibility, and (3) it is anisotropic. 

It may be claimed that there is a second problem in infinites 
which remains after that of space has been dissolved, namely 
that of the infinitude of time. The limits of the present paper 
will not permit a detailed discussion of abstract time. Abstract 
time is a highly symbolic means of representing diverse forms of 
change. Bergson’s treatment of this subject will probably be 
found satisfactory. If the actual meaning of the concept of time 
is to be looked for in change, the abstraction of all concrete 
(psychical) existence from the universe would leave nothing in 
which change could occur, and hence, when such an abstraction 
has been made, the problem of the infinitude of time must disap- 
pear along with that of space. 

However, it may be urged that we have still to consider the 
infinitude of change, but here again the problem arises from a 
misinterpretation. Time is often regarded as an existent mani- 
fold, but change certainly cannot be so regarded. Only one 
stage in any change exists, and that is the present stage. If the 
psychical universe is finite, there can be but a finite number of 
such stages in any present. If we attempt to conceive at once 
all stages, past, present, and future, we discover a problem of 
infinitude, but it is a specious one, because it does not apply to 
the existing world. Our persuasion that the problem is real is 
due to our inveterate tendency to conceive change in spatial 
terms. 

We have by no means touched upon all of the points which are 
involved in the paraphysical conception of space and time. All 
of the spatial relationships which make up geometry and kine- 
matics must be given a paraphysical meaning. Every definite 
spatial relationship determines certain unique conditions of 
dynamical or causal interaction between the related particles in 


a system, and when we translate spatial into non-spatial, or 
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hyper-spatial arrangement, we eliminate the space quale, while 
retaining the formal mathematical relationships which have been 
pictorially summarized by the permutations of elements of this 
quale. Para-distance, for example, must be strength, or rather 
weakness of elementary bonds, or else the time required for 
interaction to occur between two elements. Para-motion must 
be identical with change in the strength of bond. Para-direction 
will consist in relationships between the many elements to which 
some single element is bound, etc. 

It is clear that the facts indicating the radical relativity of 
space and time which are now becoming of importance in physics, 
are in thorough harmony with the paraphysical interpretation of 
these conceptions. Indeed, the so-called theory of relativity may 
be regarded as giving us direct evidence upon the basis of physical 
observations, that space and time as we know them are in part 
subjective creations. It is characteristic of physical method to 
separate what is objectively determined from what is relatively 
subjectively determined; the application of the method long ago 
eliminated the ‘secondary qualities’ from physical considera- 
tion, and it is now disposing of certain supposedly essential 
properties of the ‘primary qualities.’ The relativity theory 
shows, in the first place, that space and time are logically inter- 
dependent conceptions, and secondly, that the concept of time is 
logically complex, in that it depends upon two prior concepts, 
those of change—or rearrangement—and of simultaneity. The 
concept of simultaneity, in turn, depends upon that of causation 
or interaction between separate particles or systems of particles. 
The tendency of paraphysical analysis, also, is to reduce the 
objective counterparts of both space and time to laws of change 
and interchange in a general atomistic system. 

Let us now return to our discussion of the paraphysicsof matter. 

Matter is now regarded by most physicists as an aggregate of 
electrical particles held together by exclusively electrical forces. 
These forces originate between the electrons and positive nuclei 
and their first effect is the production of atoms. However, there 
is a certain residue of attraction remaining after the stability 


of the atom has been secured. This appears as chemical affinity, 
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and makes possible aggregates of higher order than the atoms, 
viz., molecules. Since the forces of chemistry are far smaller 
than those of the inner atom, the molecule is much less cohesive 
than the atom. There is still a residue of attraction left over 
from chemical affinity, and this is expended in combining the 
molecules together to form molar masses of matter, ranging in 
magnitude from the colloidal systems which characterize the 
substance of living organisms, to the larger aggregates of crys- 
talloid material which compose the inorganic part of planets and 
of solar systems. It is probable that gravitation, which holds 
the universe as a whole together, represents a final residue of the 
primary electrical force, which is of an even higher degree of 
attenuation. The various stages of complexity of material 
organization are quantitatively continuous with one another, and 
probably represent levels of stability rather than a classification 
according to determining units of structure. 

Arguing paraphysically from the above facts, we should ex- 
pect the lowest-order combination of psychical atoms (para- 
electrons, etc.), to be the most cohesive, while the higher-order 
complexes should be less and less cohesive, in proportion to their 
intricacy. The multiplicity of sensory qualities which we know 
in our own consciousness probably exists on about the same level 
of complication as does the multiplicity of compound substances 
with which the chemist is familiar. The relations of similarity 
and difference between sensory qualities are closely analogous to 
those which obtain among chemical substances; they show grada- 
tions, related groupings, etc., and each possesses its own distinc- 
tive individuality. There are only about one hundred chemically 
different kinds of atom$, and thousands of different sensory 
qualities are known, so that if our paraphysical postulates are 
at all valid, these qualities cannot be identical with para-atoms, 
but must belong to a class of complexes more varied in constitu- 
tion and hence of higher order. However, because of our ina- 
bility introspectively to detect any structure in elementary sen- 
sations, they must correspond to relatively cohesive aggregates 
of physical particles, such as chemical molecules. 

[t must not be inferred from the above that we are to conceive 
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of such a sensory experience as a broad patch of blue color, for 
example, as the psychical parallel of a single molecule or small 
group of molecules. On the contrary, such an experience must 
probably be represented by a relatively large field of ionized 
substance containing billions of separate molecules. The inten- 
sity of this and other sensations would be proportional to the 
spatial concentration of the ions or molecules. As metaphysi- 
cians, we are concerned with human consciousness only in so far 
as it illustrates the nature of existence at large. If specific 
chemical substances in the human brain mean definite sensory 
qualities, they have the same meaning wherever they are found. 
Consequently we are led to regard the entire paraphysical and 
para-chemical universe as a vast and delicate pattern of marvel- 
lously varied and brilliant qualities, relatively only a very small 
number of which are known in our experience. 

Every new combination of psychical elements, or radicles, 
must involve the creation of a new quality, since it means the 
appearance of a new psychical complex. We may suppose that 
in such combinations the qualities of the elements themselves 
form part of the new quality, although only a part. This prin- 
ciple of the fusion and mutual modification of qualities has often 
been discussed in psychology under the caption of ‘mental chem- 
istry.’ It is a direct deduction from paraphysical presupposi- 
tions, and permits us to concur with Bergson in his contention 
that evolution can create real novelty. 

Above the scale of molecular complexities we enter that of 
molar structure. The electrical forces existing between the con- 
stituents of crystalline solids are among the strongest and most 
unifying known for molar systems; indeed, it has recently been 
claimed that a crystal should be regarded as a very large mole- 
cule. Conversely, colloidal particles—which have long been 
looked upon as large molecules—may probably be considered as 
small crystals. In accordance with our general presuppositions, 
therefore, we should expect to find among the psychical systems 
corresponding with crystals and colloidal particles, especially 
cohesive forms of an order higher than that of para-molecules 


proper. Since ‘cohesion’ depends upon the presence of fields of 
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electrical or magnetic attraction between particles, cohesive 
higher-order systems should also exist in parallel with regions 
of matter where extensive states of electrification or ionization 
exist. 

A special case of the last mentioned variety appears in living 
cells and nervous activity. The modern (Nernst-Lillie) theory of 
cell stimulation and the nerve impulse indicates that the enclosing 
membranes of living cells are the loci of electrical double layers, 
which undergo changes in intensity, or voltage, during stimula- 
tion. Such cell surfaces are therefore the seats of relatively open 
or extended fields of electrical and magnetic forces. It is to be 
supposed that the human consciousness, itself, finds representa- 
tion in such a region of continuous electrification, somewhere in 
the cerebral cortex, probably in the frontal ‘association areas.’ 

Thus far in our discussion we have offered no explanation for 
that peculiar dimension of the components of human conscious- 
ness which is known as degree of clearness. Variations of ideas 
in this dimension lie at the basis of the phenomena of attention, 
the maximally clear parts of consciousness constituting its ‘focus,’ 
and the unclear ones making up the ‘fringe.’ To explain these 
phenomena we may regard the so-called ‘stream of thought,’ or 
‘introspective commentary’ as a paraphysical ‘origin of coérdi- 
nates’ for the human consciousness, and then suppose that the 
clearness of any factor of consciousness represents the strength 
of its bond with elements of the thought stream. The meaning 
of the concept of ‘bond’ may thus be regarded as directly exem- 
plified in phenomena of attention. 

The ability of ‘thought’ to comment upon any psychical fact 
may be assumed to depend upon this same intensity of bond. 
If we designate the weakest bond which will permit of any such 
commentary as the ‘introspective bond,’ we may define the con- 
tents of the introspective consciousness as the sum of those parts 
of the psychical universe which have bonds with the passing 
thought as great as or greater than this introspective bond. All 
other psychical entities lie below the threshold of consciousness 
of this particular stream of thought. In general, thresholds 


would not be of significance where no commentary is possible, 
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but, theoretically, any psychical element might be taken as an 
origin of codrdinates, with respect to which those other psychical 
elements with which it has the strongest bonds are maximally 
clear. Phenomena of threshold and attention depend upon the 
adoption of a point of view. In psychology and philosophy the 
point of view is naturally that of human thought, or of the proc- 
ess by which certain psychical facts obtain symbolic repre- 
sentation in words. 

In this context it may be appropriate to say something con- 
cerning the possible pantheistic implications of paraphysical 
monism. The existence of the force of gravitation assures us on 
the basis of our fundamental presuppositions that all parts of the 
universe are bound together into a somewhat cohesive whole. 
It was Fechner’s belief that this whole—as psychical—constituted 
a system which could appropriately be called ‘the mind of God.’ 
However, so far as we can see at present, this conception ts 
poetical rather than philosophical, since the universal complex 
is very loosely integrated; and as the universe as a whole can 
have no environment, it is out of keeping with analogy to suppose 
that, in any ordinary sense, it is a thinking being. 

Thus far we have concerned ourselves primarily with the 
statics of the paraphysical universe. Although it is a much more 
intricate subject, we must dispose of the dynamics, or para- 
dynamics, quite briefly. There are two primary influences 
which cause change in the universe of psychical complexes, viz., 
positive and negative bonds, tendencies of association and of 
inhibition, respectively. The former encourage integrative, and 
the latter disintegrative changes. In the last analysis, these are 
the only two possible types of change in a universe made up of 
conserved atoms. Both positive and negative bonds operate by 
the generation of para-motion, which consists in change in bond 
intensity; from their nature, positive bonds thus tend always to 
become stronger, while negative bonds tend constantly to weaken. 
Para-motion is a conserved quantity which is potentially re-con- 
vertible into bond. 

In our paraphysical account of the universe we have not yet 


considered the cosmical status of a very important psychological 
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variable, namely affection, or pleasantness and unpleasantness. 
The affective qualities do not belong in the category of sensations, 
and they appear primarily as special modifications of complexes, 
rather than of elements. We have already noted the possibility 
of form qualities in the realm of change as well as in that of statical 
structure, and analogy strongly suggests that pleasantness and 
unpleasantness are the form qualities of the two fundamental 
and opposed types of change which are possible in an atomistic 
universe, integration and disintegration. Synthetic, metathetic, 
and analytic physical reactions would thus correspond with 
pleasant, indifferent and unpleasant psychical processes, respec- 
tively. This general principle, which relates affection with types 
of psychical reactions—pleasantness with association, unpleasant- 
ness with inhibition—may be called the affective law. 

The affective law is exceedingly rich in paraphysical implica- 
tions. The simplest algebraic definition of ‘integration’ in 
terms of bond and rate of change of bond, makes the former con- 
cept include decrease of negative bond, as well as increase of 
positive bond, so that it does not refer exclusively to a spatial or 
para-spatial aggregation of elements. However, this usage is in 
harmony with ordinary ways of thinking, which would regard 
the elimination of inhibitory forces as an integrative effect. All 
disintegrative changes occurring in the physical world must 
probably be looked upon as corollaries of prior or simultaneous 
integrative changes. ‘Two general causes of interaction between 
systems of elements appear to exist, directed motion, attributable 
to forces of mutual attraction (or repulsion), and random motion, 
due to general kinetic energy, or ‘temperature.’ Physical 
analysis indicates that, in the former case at least, disintegration 
occurs only in order that some new form of combination which 
is more cohesive than the one originally existing, shall be possible. 

The necessity of this concomitant disintegration rests apparent- 
ly upon the existence of both positive and negative forces be- 
tween the particles of which the reacting aggregates are composed. 
The process of interference or conflict of these forces in the psy- 
chical or paraphysical universe may be called colluctation. 


Random motion may be regarded as an evolutionary product of 
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this conflict, which depends upon the individuality or discrete- 
ness of the elements of which the universe is made up; if there 
were no forces of repulsion, atoms could not continue to exist, 
and hence these forces and their consequences may be considered 
to represent a permanent chaotic and anti-synthetic factor in the 
general nature of things. Disintegrative changes atrributable 
to random motion may be regarded as delayed results of col- 
luctation. 

In the physical universe, therefore, the initial tendency of 
change seems to be in the direction of more and more stable or 
cohesive aggregates of material particles, a fact which is recorded 
in the second law of thermodynamics. Hence it would appear 
that if our affective law is true, the primary para-dynamical 
tendency in the objective psychical universe must be in the 
direction of the production of the greatest possible amount of 
pleasantness, the appearance of unpleasant affections being a 
secondary result of the tendency towards pleasure. The pri- 
mary cause for the generation of any unpleasantness is to be 
looked for in the co-existence of negative and positive bonds be- 
tween different parts of reacting psychical complexes. However, 
no matter what the change which takes place, the total pleasant- 
ness involved will always be in excess of the total unpleasantness, 
although in limited parts of the system there may be a surplus 
of negative affection. According to th’; theory, therefore, the 
entire universe is governed in its movement by a psychical law 
of hedonic selection, which falls short of perfect success only be- 
cause of the inability of its individual components to coéperate 
completely. 

All this is, of course, highly speculative, but not without some 
empirical foundation. 

The concepts which are involved in the above discussion pro- 
vide us with the basis for a theory of the evolution of psychical 
forms. The action of the integrative tendency in the universe is 
constantly directed towards the production of more and more 
complicated psychical structures, but the scope of this tendency 
is limited by the accidental conflicts which occur between the 


structures in question, these conflicts often resulting in their 
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partial destruction. It follows that the complexes which exist 
at any time represent a selection of the least conflicting types 
which have appeared up to that time. Structures which conflict 
and destroy each other, do so, and only those which do not con- 
flict remain. These make up what in biological language must 
be called the ‘fittest." However, stability is a relative concept 
only, for the ‘average life’ of any structure is finite. 

Among the most complicated of all of the psychical structures 
thus formed are to be found para-organisms and, in particular, 
para-human-organisms. These are vastly intricate and rela- 
tively unstable psychical complexes whose activities are inti- 
mately correlated with the nature of their psychical environments. 
Only a small portion of one of these para-organisms is constituted 
by its para-nervous system, and only another small part of this 
active system makes up the animal consciousness. However, 
it is the special function of this latter consciousness to serve as a 
clearing house for the efforts of the para-organism to codrdinate 
its activities with the condition of its environment in such a way 
as to preserve the structure of the whole organic system. It is 
for this reason that the scheme of physical conceptions and per- 
ceptions which forms the most practical part of the consciousness 
in question, bears that special relation of symbolism to the objec- 
tive psychical world which we have discussed in the very be- 
ginning of this paper. Paraphysical monism, then, is a self- 
explanatory system. 

The affective law, especially in its connection with the theory 
of evolution, has an important bearing upon the perennial prob- 
lem of purpose or teleology. Paraphysical monism, as developed 
in the present paper, although it emphasizes the psychical and 
even the appetitional side of existence, is not a teleological system 
of explanations. The existing forms in the universe are the 
products of the interaction of individual elements actuated by 
‘blind desire.’ ‘Purposes’ are merely the special patterns as- 
sumed by these elements in their interaction, the nature of the 
patterns being determined largely by prior evolution, restricted 
by the principle of ‘natural selection,’ or stability. |The imagi- 


nal or mosaic factor in purpose is as much a limitation of desire 
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as it is an expression, and the popular attempt to explain organic 
structure in terms of purpose completely reverses the actual 
problem, which is to explain purpose in terms of organic structure. 
In certain respects these views resemble those of Bergson. 

It is obvious that the system of psychology which naturally 
follows from the speculative paraphysical theory which has been 
developed above, will correspond very closely with that of 
Freud. In the first place, it countenances the postulation of a 
truly psychic subconscious, although every element and process 
in this subconscious has a representation in the nervous system, 
as have also the factors of the conscious. Secondly, the para- 
physical psychology must employ a principle of inhibition, or 
‘repression,’ as well as one of association. Thirdly, it would 
emphasize, with Freud, the biological origin of all organic springs 
of action (purposes), and the subconscious localization of their 
primary energies in the instinct complexes of self-maintenance 
(the ego complex) and sexual love. 

The paraphysical scheme is also consistent with the modern 
program of behaviorism in psychology, so far as this is regarded 
as a methodological rather than a metaphysical doctrine. Hu- 
man, as well as general animal behavior can be studied success- 
fully by purely physical methods, and can be explained com- 
pletely in terms of physical concepts. Moreover, the purely 
introspective study of consciousness can never lead to its expla- 
nation, or to the discovery of many of the laws which govern it, 
because consciousness is merely a ‘cross-section’ of a stream of 
causation, practically all of the determinants of which lie outside. 
Nevertheless, we must disagree with the assertions: (1) that there 
is no such thing as consciousness; (2) that consciousness cannot 
be studied by scientific methods; (3) that consciousness is not 


worth studying; and (4) that it can be explained in physical terms. 


III. CONCLUSION. 


The above discussion presents in a qualitative and very sche- 
matic outline, the essentials of a metaphysical theory which, in 
unpublished form, the writer has already developed in far greater 


detail. Some of these details will perhaps be considered in future 
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articles. It will be clear to the critical reader that the system, 
as outlined, has close affinities with many historical schemes— 
besides that of W. K. Clifford—such as, for example, the Schopen- 
hauerean theory of the will as ding an sich, the appetitional 
monadism of Leibniz, and even the psychic chemistry of Em- 
pedocles. Paraphysical monism may be regarded broadly as a 
purged and modernized edition of the general idealistic Weltan- 
schauung. It is idealistic in the sense of considering the sub- 
stance and structure of the universe to be similar to that of 
consciousness and of viewing the physical world as a special 
conscious construct, as well as in its acceptance of individual 
subjectivism. Its dependence upon the ‘point to point’ hypoth- 
esis of psycho-physical parallelism, with the accompanying 
implication of specific energies and ‘pontifical’ ganglia in the 
nervous system, also harmonizes with general idealistic precon- 
ceptions. 

However, paraphysical monism rejects what the neo-realists 
regard as the fundamental assumption of idealism, the ‘con- 
stitutive theory of relations,’ and especially the application of 
this theory to the relation of cognition. It also refuses to keep 
up the pretense of adhering to the ‘ego-centric predicament’ as a 
logical basis for argument. While it denies that anything can 
be known a priori, and also that metaphysical truths can be 
known @ posteriori, it at the same time offers a speculative postu- 
late—which it is believed everyone must ultimately accept—as a 
foundation for the development of a methodic metaphysics in the 
light of empirical data. 

On the basis of the method indicated by this postulate, the 
fundamentai premises of our speculative theory can themselves 
ultimately be tested and found true or false. The manifold of 
elements and events which make up our conception of the physi- 
cal universe is regarded as a symbolic representation in the indi- 
vidual human mind of a world of ‘other consciousness’ beyond 
this mind, so that all of the physical elements, structures and 
laws have a metaphysical meaning. The system of modern 
physical science thus appears as a great cryptogram, and if we 


can discover the cipher we shall be able to translate our physics 
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into metaphysics. An analysis of the situation shows that the 
key to the cipher is to be found—if at all—in the empirical study 
of the direct relations of determinism between consciousness and 
the physiological process of response. 

The only merit which can ethically be claimed for a system of 
thought is that it is true. Unfortunately, in the case of meta- 
physical systems, this is the most difficult of all claims to sub- 
stantiate. However, there are a number of points regarding the 
paraphysical scheme which prove it at least to be worthy of 
interest and attention on the part of philosophic thinkers. Its 
principal merit lies in its synthetic power. While in a sense 
pluralistic, it is the most monistic of all systems which attempt 
to give a unitary interpretation of the results of psychology and 
physics. It solves the riddle of psycho-physical parallelism and 
the problem of the evolution of consciousness. It provides meta- 
physics with clear conceptions and a definite method of investi- 
gation which brings philosophical thought into intimate contact 
with modern science, and makes scientific progress an asset to 
ontology as well as to technology. It is consistent with a clear-cut 
epistemological theory of empirical and of objective truth. It 
retains a large number of the results of historic philosophy, but 
unites them into a synthetic whole. It disposes of the antino- 
mies of space and time; solves the mysteries of illusion and error, 
of the separation of the primary from the secondary qualities, 
and of the qualitative blankness of the fundamental entities of 
physical theory. Besides this, it provides us with what Fechner 
called a ‘day view’ of the universe, and offers a possible basis 
for an objective theory of value and of ethics. 

LEONARD THOMPSON TROLAND. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 








DISCUSSION. 
BEYOND REALISM AND IDEALISM vs. Two TYPES OF IDEALISM. 


appre JR CREIGHTON’S paper on ““Two Types of Idealism” 

seems to me to deserve careful study by both idealists and real- 
ists, but above all by those who, like the present writer, refuse to be 
numbered with either school. As regards realism and idealism them- 
selves, he has, I think, defined their essential difference in a way which, 
while open to objection at a certain point, is well adapted to bring 
about a better understanding of the motives of each. For those who 
seek a way beyond that alternative, he has suggested a line of thought 
which, it seems to me, ought to be fruitful. 

With a large part of the paper I am in hearty agreement. So far as 
the spirit, if not the letter of philosophy is concerned, I find myself 
heart and soul with that standpoint he has chosen to call “ speculative 
philosophy.”’ It seems to me to be the true Philosophia perennis. 
On the other hand, I am inclined to think, with Professor Bosanquet, 
that the time has come to repudiate the name idealism. I have long 
thought that a nomenclature that is so effectual in hiding important 
differences between those in the same camp, and still worse, obscures 
the important bonds often connecting realist and idealist, has out- 
lived its usefulness. A classification which makes a philosopher like 
Kant a ‘reluctant witness for idealism,’ and in any degree justifies a 
realist like Professor Fullerton in saying that Mr. Creighton himself 
is separated from realism ‘‘ only by a word,” is misleading to say the 
least. ‘“‘ Traditional idealism may not,” as Mr. Creighton says, “ be 
willing altogether to abandon its historic name’’; but if so it is now 
largely from motives of piety which would be honored in the breach 
rather than in the observance. Professor Creighton himself recog- 
nizes that it is ‘“‘a proposal that deserves careful consideration.” 
What I wish to show is that there are elements in his own argument 
that lead logically to its abandonment. 


“The characteristic mark of idealism, as it is found in the great 
systems is,”’ he holds, the “ direct acceptance of things as having value 
and significance.’’ As stated in another place, “it is contradictory to 
separate value and reality."’ The characteristic mark of realism on 
the other hand, “ when it is consistent,"’ is to hold to atomic entities, 
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“that all relations are external, and that all significance and meaning 
are secondary and derivative, imposed upon the universe by subjective 
mind.” Since, as he holds, the former is the necessary presupposition 
of all valid philosophizing, the true idealism is to be maintained. 

Now I hold with Mr. Creighton, that this ‘ primary insight’ is an 
axiom of all true philosophy. It has moreover been a characteristic 
of true idealism consciously to recognize this fact; and for this it 
deserves all praise. I do not think, however, that this is sufficient to 
characterize a philosophy as idealistic. On the other hand, I doubt 
whether it is an ultimate distinction beiween idealism and realism. 
Consciously, it is true, realism has usually repudiated this assumption. 
Unconsciously, however, it tends to accept it. Doubt on the first 
point leads me to question the necessity of any form of idealism. The 
second doubt suggests to me a possible common ground between the 
two which might lead to mutual understanding and ultimately, per 
haps, to transcendence of the opposition. 

Mr. Creighton eschews ‘ mentalism ’and all its works. If I under- 
stand him aright, the idea that reality must be mental results from a 
false inference from the ‘ primary insight’ that reality must be signif- 
icant, must have value. I agree with him on this point. Many 
realists seem to realize that what they cal! the idealist’s ‘ obsession that 
reality must be mental’ really goes back to a deeper prejudice, namely 
this very ‘primary insight.’ In the words of Bertrand Russell, “ it is 
generally also implied, for reasons that are obscure, that what can have 
no importance for us (italics mine) can not be real."’ Of course Mr. 
Creighton does not mean (nor would I suggest) that this is the only 
source of ‘mentalism." There are undoubtedly other false inferences, 
as the realists have shown sufficiently. But it is the chief and deter- 
mining one. How then does this false inference arise? It is assumed 
that if there is to be ‘genuine’ knowledge, if experience is to be 
‘significant ’ (note the value connotations) the object must be reduced 
to terms of mind. Obviously the inference does not follow. It would 
follow only in case value and significance were themselves subjective 
and mental, a position which Mr. Creighton explicitly—and I think 
rightly—denies. It is only an interpretation of value which makes 
this primary insight equivalent to the postulate that reality must 
satisfy us that tempts us for a moment to think of reality as a con 
struction of ourselves. But for me the denial of this interpretation 
is sufficient to justify the repudiation of all implications of idealism. 
Let me now indicate why I think it is desirable that Mr. Creighton 


should do so also. 
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Mr. Creighton rightly insists that “it is impossible to reduce ma- 
terial things to states of consciousness in individual minds.”’ He is 
equally certain that ‘‘ absolute idealism of the type that postulates 
an absolute mind as a vast receptacle for things, conceived as a mag- 
nified or extended psychological consciousness,”’ is just as subjective 
as the view that reduces things to states of an individual mind. ‘“‘ The 
assumption is both arbitrary and useless as a guarantee of objectivity 
and significance.” 

With all this I heartily agree. Yet I contend that either one of 
these is, historically at least, idealism’s interpretation of the principle. 
The idealist complains that he is misunderstood when the realist places 
him in one or the other of these categories. Yet the realist is not 
wholly to blame. It is almost inevitable that idealism should run into 
one or other of these paths. As Windelband says, when we seek to 
turn validity or value into entities, there is ‘‘ nothing left to us, since 
these are given to us .. . in spiritual actuality, than to think the 
formal structure of the valid as a ‘spiritual order,’ and to connect it 
with a spiritual first principle.”” A ‘ mentalistic’ metaphysic seems the 
predestined path of such speculation. 

I suppose Mr. Creighton hesitates to abandon ‘idealism’ partly at 
least because he feels that if he escapes the Scylla of mentalism it is 
only to risk the Charybdis of an unenlightened realism. I do not 
believe that such a fear is justified. It is precisely at this point that 
I am disposed to take issue, in one matter at least, with his characteriza- 
tion of realism. 

Mr. Creighton holds that, in contrast to idealism, realism denies 
this primary insight and holds that “‘ value and significance are some- 
thing subjective, phenomenal and adventitious.’’ I do not deny that 
consciously this is often (as in the case of Russell) the attitude of 
realism. But I also find it constantly denying its asceticism in every 
breath it breathes.!. Take such a valiant defender of realism as Fuller- 
ton. Why does he become so eloquent over ‘‘ Everybody’s World '’? 
Surely not because he separates reality and significance, but precisely 
because he does not separate them. Why does he in turn reject 
Berkeley's “ vision glorious,’’ Bradley's “‘ transmutation ”’ of the world, 
or Royce’s new idealism with all ‘the glory of it’? Surely not be- 

‘One runs some risk, of course, in saying anything definite about a philosophy 
which puts values among the universals and at the same time considers that world 
essentially ‘ spectacular,’ the meaning and significance of which isirrelevant. The 
well known difference among the neo-realists themselves, as to whether values are 
merely human and subjective or inhuman subsistents, adds to the difficulty. But 


taking realism as a whole, I think my contention is sound. 
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cause they fuse value and being, but because for him they take values 
away and give fictitious values instead. It is a bona fide world, a 
bona fide nature (and for the Neo-realist, especially a bona fide logic) 
for which they contend. They insist upon independent entities, 
externality of relations, because for them these are the a priori of a 
valuable world. But Mr. Creighton says if realism is consistent it 
denies this (p. 516). Well then, we shall simply have to say that it is 
never quite consistent. For a bona fide nature or bona fide logic, if 
they mean anything, mean simply this—that they constitute the faith 
of the ages, of the race, of the inhabitant of Everybody's World. If 
you deny it you are faithless, you play fast and loose with this world. 
To some of us realism represents a morbid evaluation of the existential 
category, but it is an evaluation just the same. Other basis in the 
last analysis there is none. 

Mr. Creighton himself accepts the realist’s world at practically its 
face value—the “ physical order ”’ “‘ in very much the sense in which it is 
presented to us by the assumptions of common sense and the objective 
sciences’ (p. 533). For this reason Professor Fullerton has claimed 
him as a realist. ‘‘ The title which a man accepts should not blind 
our eyes to what he means tosay.”’ But if you will examine the grounds 
for his acceptance, you will find that it is not because the truth of the 
distinction between the subjective and objective orders (which the 
realist will not have blurred) is thought to be something which we 
may know independently of the question whether that knowledge has 
any value, but precisely because it is the indispensable condition of a 
valuable world. That such a world shall be, requires not merely the 
social supplementation of our fellows, which idealists, strictly speaking, 
ordinarily find sufficient; but also the supplementation of a nature 
independent of subjectivity. With the realist he also demands a 
bona fide nature, but it is because, as he says, ‘‘even in science the 
point of view of value is never eliminated.”’ I can not see but that 
the realist actually does, and must do, the same. 

I do not feel, therefore, that in abandoning idealism, Mr. Creighton 
need fear an unenlightened realism. He might rather look forward, 
hopefully at least, to some conception that shall combine the values 
of both. I rather think he has suggested the outlines of such a con- 
ception himself. 

Mr. Creighton condemns both realism and idealism (in its usual 
forms at least) for one and the same reason, namely, because of a mor- 
bid evaluation of the existential category. It is because both of them 


“stick in"’ these categories that neither can comprehend experience 
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‘as a system of developing meanings.’ He constantly speaks of the 
necessity of abandoning this standpoint with all its limitations. With 
all this I am again in hearty agreement. ‘“ The prejudice in favor of 
existence” or actuality, as I have called it elsewhere, is, I hold, indeed 
fatal to any interpretative philosophy. But it is all-important for us 
to understand just what this limitation is and what its transcendence 
would imply. 

I assume that by the existential categories is meant, not only exis- 
tence in the narrower sense of physical and psychical, but also abstract 
being in the sense of subsistence, in short any concept of independent 
entities. I assume also that, as a consequence, we must distinguish 
‘reality’ from any of these concepts. But then what is reality, and 
when we transcend these limitations whither do we go ? 

Now there seems to be only one answer and, if I mistake not, Mr. 
Creighton accepts it. Reality in this sense isa value concept. Value 
is only valid and not existent. If we seek to turn this validity back 
into being there are only two paths and neither of them is he willing 
to take. For him, though he does not say it, over-individual minds 
are, I suppose, either existential, or impossible objects like round 
squares. 

I say I think Mr. Creighton so makes answer. At least he holds 
that value is more ultimate than existence. ‘‘ That the standpoint of 
value is more concrete than that of existence is evident,”’ he says, 
“from the fact that it includes the latter as a necessary moment in 
itself... On the other hand, there is no road to significance if one 
begins with bare existences, no path from given entities, whether 
physical or mental to a real world, real knowledge, or to judgments of 
value of any kind.’ Since the concrete is for Mr. Creighton the more 
ultimate, evidently value is logically more ultimate than existence or 
being. 

But what follows from such a position? Assuming that I am right 
in my interpretation, does it not mean the abandonment of the onto- 
logical point of view for the standpoint of value and validity, and does 
not then an idealistic ontology become, as Rickert says, merely ‘a 
roundabout way ”’ for the solution of the problems of validity and for 
the interpretation of meanings and values? I am well aware, of 

1On page 528 itis said: “‘it is surely contradictory to separate existence from 
value.’" I suppose this means that we can not think existence ultimately without 
giving it some sort of value, and, on the other hand, we can not think value without 
giving it some sort of reality. How this is to be interpreted I have tried to show in 
an article entitled ‘‘Ontological Problems of Value.’" Journal of Philos., Psych., 


etc., June 7, 1917. 
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course, that Mr. Creighton may protest, with Royce, that it is impos- 
sible, or even intolerable, to remain here. ‘“‘ Can we tolerate,’’ he may 
ask, “ this lack of finality?”’ Ina sense, I suppose, this is almost a 
matter of taste, and yet scarcely so, for when Royce himself seeks to 
turn validity back into being, does he not follow that very path which 
Creighton refuses to go? In any case, if he has avoided the pitfalls 
of the two historical forms of idealism which Mr. Creighton repudiates, 
it is by so close a shave that we can scarcely yet feel wholly safe. 

In the last analysis, I suppose, the whole question depends upon 
Mr. Creighton’s conception of the postulates of genuine knowledge. 
His refusal to abandon idealism is doubtless due to the belief that the 
principles of knowledge which it is its lasting glory to have developed, 
are inevitably bound up with it in some form. Let us examine this 
question. 

‘Speculative idealism,’ in Mr. Creighton’s sense of the word, insists 
upon three fundamental principles of knowledge. These are briefly: 
(1) The mutual involvement of mind and the objective system, (2) the 
complementary relation of the individual mind to other individuals, 
(3) the axiom of coherence or system. In insisting upon these prin- 
ciples philosophy ‘‘only endeavors to gain recognition and explicit 
statement for what is constantly assumed in everyday experience.” 
But “ such a description of knowledge is obviously not possible so long 
as our thought is tied down to the category of existence.’’ It is pos- 
sible only when we make use of the category of value and validity. 

Here, I take it, is the crux of the problem. Granted that this is but 
the explicit statement of the assumptions of everyday experience; 
granted also, as I believe, that they are the necessary presuppositions 
of all true philosophizing, does it mean idealism, does it contradict the 
realistic element embodied in Creighton’s system? 

As to the first principle, the realist ordinarily tells us, dependence 
upon mind can mean only one of two things. Either the object is part 
of the mind, or the mind is in some sense the cause of the object. This, 
of course, means mentalism in one of its two forms. But I do not 
believe that this alternative is necessary. There is another ‘‘ harmless 
sense "’ (Fullerton) in which, the realist admits that the object is “‘ not 
independent of the knower,”’ namely in the sense that the world we talk 
about must have significance for mind. But this is precisely the kind 
of dependence, and the only kind, that Mr. Creighton’s philosophy 
demands. If the realist finds it harmless, so much the better, for 
certainly no idealist wants to do either him or his world any harm. 
It does not involve idealism, according to the realist, nor do I think it 


does. 
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The principle of coherence is more important—and more difficult. 
If philosophy is to be viewed, not as an external description, but as an 
interpretation of meaning, true philosophy certainly demands the 
postulate of coherence—for the simple reason that ‘ meaning’ is 
inseparable from it. The false procedure of historical idealisms has 
consisted in thinking that coherence is something contributed by mind, 
in the ‘ existential sense.’ It cannot be denied that the term ‘ con- 





crete universal’ has historically a mentalistic connotation. It is 
also true that to define value in terms of it—as Creighton, following 
Bosanquet, seems to do—tends to bring value under the same suspi- 
cion. (For myself, I do not think it can be so defined. Coherence is 
only one value, not the source of all values.) But, even so, I doubt 
whether it involves idealism any more than do the abstract universals 
of the new realist. In both cases ‘meaning’ is really conceived to be 
part of the objective world. The only question is as to what is the 
necessary condition of that meaning. 

I have already indicated how the implications of Mr. Creighton’s 
thinking might conceivably lead to the abandonment of idealism in 
either form. I have also suggested how it might point the way to a 
transcendence of the opposition of idealism and realism altogether. 
Let me now point out more fully this second possibility. 

The abandonment of the existential (ontological?) point of view 
means, if it means anything, the acceptance of the standpoint of value 
and validity as ultimate. The object of philosophy is not, as our 
writer says, the description or explanation of existences, but the inter- 
pretation of meanings and values. The only assumptions of philoso- 
phy are those necessary if there is to be any interpretation at all. On 
that platform, it seems to me, there might be common ground for both 
idealist and realist. The standpoint of validity is above the battle." 

Let me take my start from the modification I felt compelled to make 
in Mr. Creighton’s characterization of realism. Realism, I held, no 
less than idealism, actually postulates the necessary relation of value 
and reality, no matter what it may say. Everybody who lives in 
Everybody's World must do so. It is merely the prejudice of the 
unenlightened realist, that value is subjective and psychological, that 
prevents him from seeing it. But it is the same prejudice, on the part 
of the idealist, namely, that to be real things must satisfy us, that 

1 It is simply an unpardonable misconception to place the ‘ philosophy of valid- 
ity’ in the ranks of ‘romantic idealism,’ just as it isa begging of the entire question 
of the nature of ‘value’ to say that the ‘primary insight,’ spoken of in the course 
of this paper, is equivalent to the postulate that things must satisfy us, in order to 


be, or that things must be beautiful and good in order to exist. 
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leads him to transmute reality into mind. Both then have something 
very important in common. Both have a prejudice to get rid of, and 
both have certain values that they are interested in maintaining. 
Each is vitally concerned with what he conceives to be the a priori of a 
valuable world. For one the world is meaningless and valueless except 
on the postulate of independence. For the other it is equally meaning- 
less except on the postulate of coherence. It is really a contest of 
values, and the two contestants both tend to assume that these values 
are incompatible. We may well ask whether this is really so. 

As it happens, Mr. Creighton has faced this problem before in his dis- 


‘ 


cussion with Professor Sheldon on the question of the ‘‘ Consistency 
of Idealism with Realism.’"' I do not propose to enter into that 
debate. I should, however, like to point out what seems to me io be 
a significant development in Professor Creighton’s thinking since then. 
In that discussion, which may be characterized as Codérdination vs. 
Subordination, Mr. Sheldon maintained the possibility of the coérdi- 
nation of these two ‘ axioms,’ basing his argument upon an examination 
of the logical categories of identity and difference. Mr. Creighton in 
turn refused to admit that both could be equally true, insisting that 
one must be higher than the other, basing his criticism largely upon 
what he considered Sheldon’s ‘ mechanical’ conception of the relation 
of identity and difference. For him the principle of coherence must 
be ultimate. Now it seems to me the situation is really changed by 
Mr. Creighton’s shifting of the problem so emphatically from that of 
abstract logic to that of interpretation of meaning and value. He has 
accepted all the values of realism, specifically as values, but he has 
refused the false interpretation of them. He has accepted all the 
true values of idealism but has eschewed the false inferences which 
‘mentalism’ draws from them. Is it not implicit in his thinking 
that both shall be equally valid values and in this sense equally true, 
as Sheldon insists? This would not exclude, of course, the possibility 
that, as values, there may be reasons for placing one higher than the 
other, as Creighton does. This whole problem of coédrdination vrs. 
subordination is a problem for itself and involves a complete analysis 
of the concepts of value and validity. Into that question | can not 
go here. My only object is to suggest what I consider certain impli- 
cations of Mr. Creighton’s most interesting and valuable paper. 
Everywhere in recent philosophy one may observe signs of a ten- 
dency to transcend the time-worn opposition of realism and idealism. 


Some, like the Pragmatists, find it simply irrelevant, because we must 


' Vide The Philosophical Review, Vol. XXI (1912). 
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all treat Everybody’s World in the same way. Others, like Bergson 
and Baldwin, explicitly assert that they are neither realists nor ideal- 
ists, and insist that the opposition is due to certain false assumptions 
regarding knowledge, to certain prejudices which it requires merely a 
biological or genetic analysis to dissolve. Still others, like Windel- 
band and Rickert, who have most conspicuously transcended the 
ontological point of view, for a realm of objective validities and values, 
and have eschewed all mentalism, find it necessary to resort to long 
and ingenious arguments to prove, for reasons of piety, that they are 
still idealists. All this, in itself, is of course no argument for the 
position I am here maintaining. It does, however, at least show a 
tendency and create a presumption. It is a tendency, I feel with 
Bosanquet, that ought to work itself out—until it has either established 
itself as a tenable position, or shown itself ultimately untenable. That 
“the present discussion we feel obliged to carry on,’’ and of which 
Bradley was so contemptuous, comes near to being “ intolerable,” 
as Kiilpe says, seems clear—at least to all those who are not content 
with a philosophy which is either a mere appendage to the descriptive 
sciences or an exotic kind of poetry. 
WiLspurR M. URBAN. 
TRINITY COLLEGE. 


I feel indebted to Professor Urban both for his kindly appreciation 
of my article and for the important points to which he has called atten- 
tion in his paper. At present I will confine myself for the most part 
to some general comments on the questions he has raised, which may 
help to make clearer some passages in my article. The conclusions 
that Professor Urban has reached in the series of articles !ately pub- 
lished in the Journal of Philosophy' are sufficiently like those which 
underlie my own discussion to render further comparison of views 
desirable, and I hope at some future time to return to the subject. 
But, in spite of the agreement, I find difficulty at timesin understanding 
Professor Urban’s point of view—just as he has difficulty in under- 
standing me—and so even after a good deal of consideration I do not 
always feel the force of the questions which he raises. This is un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that my approach to the questions under 
discussion has been somewhat different from his, and that I have only 
a partial knowledge of the literature which has grown up in recent 
years on the subject of value, and to which he has made such important 
contributions. I am glad to do my best, however, towards clearing 
up these difficulties. 


‘Vols. XIII and XIV. 
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“I 


1. It is surely a mistake to attach great importance to names in 
philosophy, or to flaunt conspicuously party banners. But since 
some designations are unavoidable, I am inclined to think that the 
term ‘ Idealism,’ with all its ambiguity, is no more misleading than any 
other name would be which might be substituted for it. And, as I 
said in my paper, I think that there are advantages in retaining a 
name that serves to connect speculative philosophy with its historical 
antecedents. On the other hand, ‘ Realism’ seems to me from an 
historical point of view a misleading name for the contemporary doc- 
trines which have adopted this title. But I am not inclined to make 
an issue of any mere matter of names, even of names with historical 
associations, and if the abandonment of the term ‘Idealism’ would 
contribute to clearing up misunderstandings and allaying partisan 
feelings, this would be a small price to pay. Might we not expect, 
however, that if the term ‘ speculative philosophy’ were substituted 


‘ 


that this would in turn become an even more serious “‘ stone of stum- 


bling and rock of offence ’’? 

If all these difficulties about names could by some fortunate com- 
pact be composed, we should not yet, I fear, be really ‘ beyond Realism 
and Idealism.’ For, in spite of all our endeavors to reach understanding 
and agreement, these words just now stand for genuine issues in philoso- 
phy that cannot be ignored. I am grateful to Professor Fullerton for 
the compliment he intended to pay me in asserting that I am separated 
from ‘ Realism’ “only bya word.” But I should not think seriously of 
admitting such a statement. About the reality of the world, of course, 
there is no issue. All the volume of neo-realistic criticism of the 
idealistic position has seemed to me beside the mark so far as specu- 
lative Idealism is concerned. The real issue, however, between 
Speculative Philosophy and Realism is one of philosophical aim and 
method. This difference has far-reaching consequences; and seems, 
moreover, to involve the question whether the philosophizing of the 
past hundred years that is based on the critical movement inaugurated 
by Kant is not mistaken and illusory. On these fundamental issues 
my dissent from neo-realism is certainly more than verbal. 

The real proposal of the neo-realists is that we shall abandon histor- 
ical and speculative categories in philosophy and return to the atomistic 
logic of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which drew its 

‘Mr. Urban “contends that, historically at least, idealism’s interpretation” is 
in terms of mental states. I am unable to assent to this, and seem to find support 
for my own position when I recall names like those of Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, 
Augustine, Erigena, Aquinas, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, Green, Caird, Bosanquet, 


Pringle-Pattison, Royce. 
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main inspiration from mathematics and mathematical physics. Has 
philosophy the task of showing how the world is made out of hypo- 
thetical simple entities, or is its business to comprehend and appreciate 
the concrete world of life and experience?! The choice which is 
made at this point is a parting of the ways, and hereafter it seems im- 
possible for one type of philosophy to refute the other. Their aims 
and problems remain distinct. 

I have tried to show that on this issue the mentalists belong in the 
same camp as the neo-realists—have the same philosophical aims, 
operate with the same categories, and are separated from the former 
‘‘only by a word.”” So far as explicit statements go, there is nothing 
involving any principle which would enable one to choose between 
them. This is evident from the difficulty which neo-realism has in 
maintaining itself. The neo-realist, in spite of his declarations about 
existing entities, frequently ‘‘ tumbles back and forth”’ (to use Plato’s 
phrase) between his professed view and mentalism, just because the 
dissent he expresses is only verbal,’ and he still occupies the same 
ground as the ‘mentalist.’ The identity in the logical principle of 
these rival schools can be shown also by reference to historical sys- 
tems. Berkeley and Hume, for example, remain the great exponents 
of the doctrine of external relations.® 

2. The question of value has never seemed to me a special ‘ problem,’ 

! The question, of course, is not whether analysis and abstraction are not indis- 
pensable in philosophy, as in science, but whether these are not always to be sub- 
ordinated to the interests of comprehension in terms of individual wholes—whether 
they are not to be used as instruments for gaining greater concreteness and com- 
prehension of view. 

? This seems to be very clearly illustrated in the writings of Russell. But in the 
case of other neo-realists, also, one can see how the ghost of ‘mentalism’ rises to 
trouble them, just because it has never been really ‘laid.’ Hence the discussions 
as to the ‘numerical identity’ of the idea and its object, and the demands for 
‘neutral entities’ to facilitate crossing from one side to the other. 

*On rereading what Mr. Urban has written, I see that he feels that my paper 
does not sufficiently take into account the fact that neo-realists are often better 
than their theory in the sense that they do in practice often take account of 
objective values. I admit that, fully. But I tried to deal with the principles of 
the doctrine rather than with the views and procedure of its representatives. It 
is of course true that since neo-realists are human beings who employ language 
to express their ideas, and are also often people of great ability, it is impossible 
for them to proceed as abstractly as the theory in its strictly logical form would 
demand. The use of language with its value connotations, if nothing else, stands 
in the way and prevents one from being a completely consistent realist. But in 
that connection it is interesting to note the efforts made by certain writers to re- 
move this ‘inconvenience.’ The object seems to be to de-humanize philosophy 


completely by ceasing to employ language and falling back on symbols. 
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capable of separate treatment and solution, and I have failed, I fear, 
to appreciate some of the discussions which appear to proceed on this 
assumption. With Mr. Urban’s conclusion, that value is a universal 
aspect or form of experience which is not definable in terms of anything 
else, I heartily agree. And when that is admitted it would seem to 
follow that questions as to whether it adheres in things or is merely 
in the mind are without meaning. To trace the various principles 
of value, such as the esthetic, economic, logical, etc., and their 
modes of expression and relationship, such as art, society, and science, 
would seem to be identical with philosophy in the most inclusive sense 
of that term. If I have understood Mr. Urban correctly, he would 
accept this statement. It is in harmony with this view, that he 
insists in the articles in the Journal of Philosophy that value is neither 
an ‘existence’ nor a ‘subsistence,’ neither an entity or reality separ- 
ately existing nor a quality attaching to any particular object. But 
having gone so far, he refuses to go on and connect value with the 
organization of experience. ‘‘ Things, acts, feelings,’ says Dr. Bosan- 
quet, “‘ have value in as far as they are completely organized, do not 
break down, have members or parts which confirm and sustain one 
another.’"* Against such a statement Mr. Urban urges that “ coher- 
ence is one kind of value, not the source of all values.” 

Now I think it possible that the difference here is partly one of 
terminology: that by ‘coherence’ he means what I should call formal or 
abstract coherence, not the coherence of actualexperience. But surely 
such abstract coherence, so far as it has any existence out of the text- 
books, is only formal and provisional, and gets its significance from its 
connection with the organization of experience as a whole in terms of a 
concrete universal.? It seems to me that when we take coherence or 
organization as it is actually being realized in the movement of exper- 
ience as a whole, its principle is seen to include, as a constituent part 
of itself, the values which we sometimes separate out and treat in 
isolation, as wsthetic, or logical, or ethical. But if the mind is a 
whole, surely these separations cannot be regarded as ultimate, and 
none of these values are real in isolation, or apart from the organiza- 
tion of experience. The various forms of value have of course their 

' Principle of Individuality and Value, p. xxxi. 

I am sorry that in the discussion with Professor Sheldon to which Mr. Urban 
refers I gave the impression that I was placing the emphasis upon ‘abstract logic 
What I tried there to express was simply, that it is only formally that the prin- 
ciples of identity and difference can be separated, that actual experience always 
has in principle the form of a concrete organization in which these principles are 


united and mutually define each other. 
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own place and significance in experience, and are all essential in the 
sense that none of them can rightly be ignored. But it also seems to 
follow that none of them can be taken, as it were, prima facie—in 
terms of its own immediate claims—but has to be tried by the light 
of the concrete universal which is the principle of experience itself. 

But I am unable to understand Mr. Urban’s statement that “ the 
term ‘concrete universal’ has historically a mentalistic connotation.” 
This statement is all the more perplexing because I think that Mr. 
Urban would agree that to ask what the world would be without 
mind—if it were other than it is—would be to ask a question which 
has no meaning. 

3. I should like to try to make clearer what I said in my paper about 
the relation of existence and value or meaning. Mr. Urban raises 
the question whether it is not possible to transcend the standpoint of 
idealism and realism by substituting for ontological categories the 
concepts of value and validity. As he himself has pointed out,! this 
is a large problem which has a great many important consequences. 
I can only indicate in a general way my own attitude towards it. In 
the first place, I think that the question is one of the relation of the 
categories by means of which we interpret experience, and, more par- 
ticularly, of the relation of the more abstract categories to those that 


are more concrete and adequate. Now]! have maintained that the 





category of existence by itself—bare or mere existence—is inadequate 
to the purposes of philosophy. But I have never thought that when 
things are taken more concretely as values, that they thereby cease to 
exist in the sense of being real. They become valued existences: the 
truth of the earlier category is not destroyed but given a fuller and 
richer content. ‘The primrose by the river’s brim’ does not cease to 
exist when it becomes a value. The bare existences are no longer 
bare, but ‘clothed upon’ as it were, by the operation of the more ade- 
quate point of view. To put this from a slightly different standpoint, 
we may say that value is never abstract value, value apart from con- 
crete things. What has value always appears or shows itself in indi- 
vidualized form. Neither mere existence nor mere ‘ validity ’ is a com- 
plete thought or a complete reality when taken by itself. Questions 
of value, accordingly, seem inseparable from questions regarding the 


nature of individualities. 
J. E. CREIGHTON. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
‘ ‘Ontological Problems of Value,’’ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XIV, No. 12, 


June, 1917. 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Philosophical Essays in Honor of James Edwin Creighton. By 
FORMER STUDENTS IN THE SAGE SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY OF CoR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY. Edited by GEORGE HOLLAND SABINE. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1917.—Pp. xii, 356. 

All friends of Professor Creighton will be pleased by the tribute 

‘in commemoration of twenty-five 


paid to him in this volume, written 
years of service as scholar and teacher’”’; they will feel also that his 
title to the honor is sufficiently authenticated by the number and 
standing of the “ former students "’ contributing the twenty-two essays. 
Generally speaking, philosophical literature may be said to vary in 
style according as the motive behind it is literary, artistic, or scholarly 
and scientific. The present volume bears the mark of the scholarly 
and scientific tradition. The essays as a whole are characterized by 
thoughtfulness in the treatment of their subject-matter and give 
evidence of careful preparation; and they are, perhaps uniformly, 
well-written. But there is no special striving after ariistic style or 
after novelty and ingenuity of thesis and argument. They are, how 
ever, not lacking in timeliness of topic. Half or more of them are 
occupied with questions raised by the philosophy of instrumentalism; 
and these, taken together, may be said to form an important contri 
bution to the discussion of a present issue. On the whole, the book is 
appropriately dedicated to one who has done so much to preserve 
among us the traditional conception of philosophy. 

The first seven essays, beginning with Professor Ernest Albee, of 
Cornell, on ‘“‘ The Confusion of Categories in Spinoza’s Ethics,’”’ are 
historical. Mr. Albee, whom I have found rather difficult reading, 
though, in the end, illuminating, points to a clear contradiction in 
Spinoza between an indeterminate substance and a determinate world- 
order, between a logical, or metaphysical, conception of ‘eternity’ 
and a temporal conception, and, especially, between the parallelism 
of mind and body and, on the mental side, the significant distinction 
of active and passive mental states, or adequate and inadequate ideas. 
The result is to leave Spinoza’s parallelism a total wreck, and to raise 
the question, indeed, whether, in view of the striking contrast, prima 
facie, between mental and physical, 7. e., between conscious actions 
and unconscious actions, parallelism is not, after all, the most gratui- 
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tous of all pragmatic conceptions. Mr. Albee is followed by Katherine 
Everett Gilbert on “;Hegel’s Criticism of Spinoza,” who, while not 
disputing the confusion of the categories, defends Spinoza against 
Hegel’s charge of dealing only with abstract universals, and at the 
same time gives us a finely sympathetic interpretation of Spinoza’s 
idealism. 

In his comprehensive analysis of the “ Rationalism in Hume's 
Philosophy ’’ Professor George Holland Sabine, of Missouri, makes a 
very interesting contribution to the study of that most elusive of 
philosophers. Mr. Sabine, however, treats Hume’s rationalism as the 
unconscious survival of an exploded tradition. To me it has seemed 
rather that, in his elaboration (e. g.) of the distinction between rela- 
tions of ideas and matters of fact, Hume offered (how wittingly, one 
cannot say) a most convincing argument for the Platonic theory of 
knowledge. In ‘‘ Freedom as an Ethical Postulate: Kant,” Professor 
Radoslav Andrea Tsanoff, of Rice Institute, undertakes to show that 
neither did Kant succeed in making his free will free nor, for ethical 
purposes, was it necessary to do so. The motive of the argument 
appears to be revealed in the following: “It is significant that the 
scientific tendency in recent ethics is one of comparative indifference 
towards the traditional libertarian controversy. This tendency on 
the part of contemporary ethical science indicates its determination 
to approach its distinctive problems, unimpeded by dogmatic pre- 
possessions."’ Yes, I should reply, by all prepossessions but one; the 
prepossession, namely, which is implied in “ the scientific tendency.”’ 

‘“* Mill and Comte,’ by Nann Clark Barr, of the Connecticut College 
for Women, is a neatly executed study of contrast in philosophical 
temperament and point of view, showing that, in his social philosophy 
especially, Mill represents a sense of concrete realities as against the 
abstract egoism of Bentham, on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
even more abstract socialism of Comte; or, it might be said, humane 
intelligence as against scientific method. ‘‘ The Intellectualistic 
Voluntarism of Alfred Fouillée,”’ clearly and persuasively presented 
by Alma Thorne Penney, makes one wonder whether Fouillée should 
not count among the major prophets of philosophy. At least it seems 
that his doctrine that there is no will and no feeling which is not, simply 
as will or feeling, intelligence, should some time ago have brought 
illumination to ‘ modern psychology.’ 

The last of the historical papers, ‘‘ Hegelianism and the Vedanta,”’ 
by Edgar Lenderson Hinman, of Nebraska, strikes me as one of the 


most impressive in the volume from the standpoint of scholarship and 
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style, as well as one of the most interesting. Mr. Hinman takes up 
the charge made by the “critics and the educated public,”’ that Wes- 
tern monistic idealists’’ ‘are essentially pantheists of the orthodox 
Brahmanical type’ and answers it by showing that the comparison 
of Hegelianism and Vedanta is false if (as usual) it refers to the 
Vedanta of the ‘ orthodox’ Sankara, and true only if it refers to the 
Vedanta of Ramanuga, the Vedanta of neo-Brahmanic reform, of 
Vishnuite theism rather than orthodox Brahmanic pantheism. But 
only the former is an abstract monism. 

So much for the historical papers. Of the remaining fifteen essays 
I should say that ten, perhaps twelve, are to be described as dealing 
in some aspect with the issues raised by the school of philosophy whose 
doctrine is variously denominated as pragmatism, instrumentalism, 
functionalism, or experimentalism. Among these the only simon- 
pure pragmatist that I seem to find is Professor Henry W. Wright, of 
Lake Forest, who answers the question, ‘‘ Is the Dualism of Mind and 
Matter Final?”’ by making this dualism a development of social life. 
In the region of ‘no man’s land’ I should place Professor Robert Morris 
Odgen, of Cornell, who, in ‘‘ Mental Activity and Conscious Content,”’ 
seeks to establish a program for the study of the relation of structure 
and function in mind—a distinction which, though widely current, 
suggests to me a meaningless analogy with the structure and function 
of the body; and Professor John Wallace Baird, of Clark, whose expo- 
sition of ‘‘ The Rdle of Intent in Mental Functioning *’ seems to me just, 
if somewhat belated. In the same region, acting, however, as emis- 
saries of peace (without victory) from idealism to pragmatism, I place 
Professors Cunningham and Leighton. Professor Hollands, who sees 
a neglected possibility of virtue in pragmatism, and Professor Jordan, 
who concedes that pragmatists have grasped one end of the problem, 
I should nevertheless classify among the more hostile critics of prag- 
matism, including Professors Talbot, Schaub, and Townsend, with 
Professor Ellen Bliss Talbot, of Mount Holyoke, on the extreme right. 

Miss Talbot’s paper, on “ Pragmatism and the Correspondence 
Theory of Truth,” is a defence of the correspondence-theory represent- 
ing, it seems to me, a somewhat superseded stage of discussion, but 
nevertheless effective in its challenge to the pragmatist either to admit 
a correspondent reality in the case of the other person—who will doubt- 
iess decline to serve merely as the pragmatist’s satisfying experience— 
or else (if the pragmatist repudiates the suggestion of solipsism) to 
obliterate himself. ‘“‘Functional Interpretations of Religion: a 


Critique,’’ by Professor Edward L. Schaub, of Northwestern, strikes 
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me as a searching criticism, based upon genuine religious insight, of the 
theories of Coe, Ames, King, and Henke; whose derivations of religion 
to point out the condi- 


sé 


from primitive impulse, while undertaking 
tions under which impulsive acts come to acquire a value for con- 


sciousness,’ yet treat the consciousness of value “‘ as epiphenomenal 
rather than as itself a transforming and a creative factor within ex- 
perience '’—as if, for example, the consciousness of the sexual impulse, 
assumed by some to be the foundation of religion, left the impulse 
meaning just ‘sex.’ 

In an essay on “‘ Idea and Action” which is distinguished both for 
individuality of style and expression and for critical reflectiveness 
Professor E. Jordan, of Butler College, presents a rather impressive 
reductio ad absurdum of the ‘actionist’ philosophy in the form of an 
analysis, somewhat subtly ironical, of the actionist psychology and a 
survey of the achieved results of actionism in the fields of contemporary 
education, politics, and morals. Mr. Jordan claims (with some of the 
other writers) that not only does the actionist fail in the attempt to 
exclude the ‘ theoretical ’ interest from his list of psychological motives, 
but that success in the attempt would bring to a ridiculous conclusion 
his constant emphasis upon ‘life.’ A similar point is made in a re- 
freshingly original paper by Professor Harvey Gates Townsend, of 
Smith College, entitled ‘‘Some Practical Substitutes for Thinking.”’ 
The center of all value is the judging person, and the ideal of ‘ democra- 
cy’ (for the pragmatist tantamount to ‘ life’) is simply, if you please, 
the indefinite multiplication of such centers; a result not to be attained 
merely by an increase of the birth-rate, or what not, but only, if at all, 
along the hard and ‘inefficient ’ road of trial and error for each person 
and generation of persons. Under the influence, however, of biological 
science, we have come to treat thinking as only a means for survival 
(7. e., for efficiency), and thus to create ‘ substitutes for thinking’: in 
the school ‘ habit-formation,’ or vocational skill, and in society gener- 
ally the cult of ‘leadership’ and the cult of the expert. Doubtless the 
instrumentalist will protest; yet if thinking is only a means to effi- 
ciency, one cannot see why efficiency without thinking should not be 
the social ideal. 

‘‘Some Comments upon Instrumentalism,’’ by Professor Hollands, 
of Kansas, one of the ablest essays in the volume, though somewhat 
lacking in structure, is an acute and searching, yet not unfriendly 
criticism of the views of Professor Dewey, directed especially against 
his disclaimer of metaphysics and the gap in his philosophy which 


leaves consciousness an inexplicable fact in a naturalistic world. The 
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conclusion is that, as instrumentalism stands, its naturalism is at odds 
with its insistence upon moral values, and that instrumentalism ought 
to subordinate naturalism and become whole-heartedly metaphysical ; 
it would then become a chapter in a new development of idealism. 
I fear, however, that Professor Dewey will regard this as a new edition 
of Swift’s ‘‘ modest proposal ”’ for relieving the famine in Ireland. 

More positive overtures towards pragmatism are made, as I have 
noted, by Cunningham and Leighton. Professor G. Watts Cunning- 
ham, of Texas, will convert the instrumentalists to the coherence- 
theory of truth by interpreting ‘‘ Coherence as Organization "’ (his title) 
and thereby conceding the reality of time. A vain sacrifice, I fear. 
In some sense pragmatists have always stood for coherence, 7. e., from 
the relevant (always a present, forward-looking) standpoint. Co- 
herence regarded as organization—or organization as coherence—im- 
plies, however, an effort to make the present and future continuous 
with the past in one ‘logical ’ order, in which the claims of the past are 
no less important than those of the present and the future; while 
instrumentalism insists upon a point of view exclusively forward- 
looking. In other words, it all depends upon what you mean by the 
reality of time; for instrumentalism, I should say, the most real thing 
about time is that the past is dead. Professor Joseph Alexander 
Leighton, of Ohio State, in ‘‘ Time and the Logic of Monistic Idealism,”’ 
also stands for an organizational coherence. In tones that should be 
melodious to pragmatic ears he demonstrates the vacuity of a timeless 
absolute. But he admits that a timeless reality is only the inevitable 
result (as I understand him) of carrying the demand for continuity, a 
perfectly legitimate demand, to its logical conclusion; mathematically 
speaking, timelessness is the ‘limit’ of continuity. And he tells us 
that the problem of truth and reality is to unite continuity with dis- 
creteness. How this is to be done, we are not told in thisessay. Here 
the prescription seems to be only: not too much continuity, if you 
please, and not more than enough discreteness. But we are promised 
fuller explanations in his forthcoming volume. 

Two more essays, though not explicitly concerned with instrumen- 
talism, betray an instrumentalist logic. The first is a very interesting 
paper by Professor Grace Andrus de Laguna, of Bryn Mawr, on “ The 
Limits of the Psychical,’”’ the drift of which will be made clearer by a 
perusal of Mrs. de Laguna’s later paper on “‘ Phenomena and their 
Interpretation’ in the last PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. According to 
Mrs. de Laguna, there is no ontological dualism of physical and psy- 


chical and therefore no metaphysical problem. The physical is 
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simply one of many descriptive categories of which the range of appli- 
cation to experience is determined by empirical convenience; the psy- 
chical is another. ‘ Physical’ explanation, it seems, is, strictly speak- 
ing, the kind of explanation attempted by the science of physics (i. ¢., 
an explanation in terms of mass and energy); for which, however, such 
things or events as the German army or the Democratic victory, cab- 
bages or kings, are simply non-existent. The whole question is, then, 
whether it is fruitful, or even possible, to define the behavior of an 
organism in terms of the ‘ physical,’ as now precisely defined; if not, 
there is no problem of physical and psychical. If permitted, I should 
suggest a further question: Is it fruitful to attempt any systematization 
of the categories, 7. e., to define the various categories applied to phe- 
nomena, in the only way in which they can be defined, in terms of one 
another? If so, I am unable to see why, in the relation of the mean- 
ings of the categories, we shall not have the problem of the physical 
and the psychical fully reinstated. The other paper on ‘“‘ The Datum,” 
by Professor Walter Bowers Pillsbury, of Michigan, who holds that 
‘“‘usefulness is the only measure of adequacy and adequacy is truth,” 
shows, quite convincingly, that the datum for psychology is “ the real 
experience as it exists at any given moment,”’ whether simple or com- 
posite, pure or colored by interpretation. The acceptance of such a 
datum ‘“ would not in the least change the actual character of science 
or philosophy, but it would make for less dogmatism.”” One must 
regret that he has not shown us how an undogmatic datum is swallowed 
by the current psychology which makes sensation the foundation of 
thought. 

Three papers remain: by Professor Emil Carl Wilm, of Boston Uni- 
versity, who stands for the reality of ‘‘ Selfhood "’ (his title) in the sense 
of “the felt togetherness, the continuity, of any present experience, 
with other constitutents of the conscious stream’’; by Professor 
Alfred H. Jones, of Brown, who, under “ The Revolt against Dualism ”’ 
explains that “ the salient feature [of the new realism] is the negation 
of the conception of substance ’’—hardly reassuring reading for those 
votaries of novelty; and by Professor Theodore de Laguna, of Bryn 
Mawr, on “ The Relation of Punishment to Disapprobation,’’ which 
teaches that the demand for punishment is the expression, not of 
moral disapprobation, but of insistence upon authority—since the 
demand for punishment expresses resentment, and moral disapproba- 
tion is generally not resentful. If space permitted, I should like to 
show how this conclusion, especially as embodied in the last statement, 


results (sadly, I should say) from the scientific view of ethics, which 
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treats conduct as an external fact; from which standpoint, of course, 
nothing—your fountain-pen breaking its point or your friend breaking 
his appointment—can properly arouse resentment. I shall have to 
content myself, however, with an observation upon Mr. de Laguna’s 
analysis of cowardice. According to him, we loathe the coward but 
do not resent his cowardice. The term ‘coward,’ I should say, begs 
the question. Do we loathe (morally condemn) the timid man? 
Not, I reply, until his timidity renders him false to an obligation; and 


then we also resent his ‘cowardice.’ 
WARNER FITE. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty. By Haroip J. Laski. New 

Haven, The Yale University Press, 1917.—Pp. xi, 297. 

The claim of the modern state to absolute sovereignty has reached 
for most men a stage of something like self-evidence and that which in 
Hobbes’s Leviathan was only a claim has become in great measure a 
fact: Non est potestas super terram que comparetur et. After allowing 
for the inevitable exceptions, the general tendency both of political 
thought and political practice has been in this direction. The secular 
state has dwarfed more and more those other forms of association, 
ecclesiastical or economic, which once held a higher place in the esti- 
mation of thinkers and of the public. Asaconsequence the Austinian 
notion of law as the fiat of a sovereign and of sovereignty as undivided 
and unlimited, summarizes a genuine experience. It has, moreover, 
the merit of extreme clearness and seems to carry with it a sort of 
guarantee of law and order, for to admit that the right of the state 
may be limited by other rights is to admit that conflicts are not only 
possible but that they may even go to extremes. Nevertheless, the 
Austinian notion is highly abstract and is clearly not the product of a 
realistic or historical study of political processes, and it is quite pos- 
sible that this theory of the state will pass, as have other theories no 
less self-evident in their day. 

Mr. Laski’s book comprises a series of historical studies which offer 
the data for a criticism of this theory of the state; it is a contribution to 
a criticism which has already gained considerable ground. It stands 
in the closest relation to Mr. John Neville Figgis’s Churches in the 
Modern State, which discusses the theory of the state with reference to 
the claims of a particular kind of corporate body, the church. All of 
Mr. Laski’s historical studies deal with important controversies in the 
course of the nineteenth century which brought church and state into 


opposition and in which the theory of absolute sovereignty, though 
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clearly and firmly stated by lawyers and statesmen, failed to make its 
way against the forces of conscience and corporate fellowship. Mr. 
Laski’s book, therefore, is in the nature of an historical elaboration of 
Mr. Figgis’s thesis. Both books, moreover, have a close and a fully 
acknowledged relation to the more general statement of the position 
by Professor Maitland in the introduction to his translation of a part 
of Gierke’s Genossenschaftsrecht. 

The controversies which Mr. Laski describes are widely different 
in setting and circumstance, but all involve the essential question of 
divided allegiance. The first is the disruption of the Established 
Church of Scotland in 1843; the second is the Oxford Movement; and 
the third is the Roman Catholic Revival in England. The remainder 
of the book is a study and comparison of Ultramontanism in De 
Maistre and Bismarck’s Kulturkampf. If DeMaistre and Bismarck 
seem to make a strange combination, Mr. Laski is entirely successful 
in showing that Austinianism is both historically and logically one and 
the same, whether employed by the former in defense of the church 
or by the latter in defense of the state. In both cases there is con- 
ceived to be one overriding organization which has the right to exact 
an absolute and undivided allegiance. 

So far as the historical instances are concerned, the issue is nowhere 
more decisively drawn than in the case of the Scottish Establishment. 
Here the church had behind it an unbroken tradition extending back 
to the very sources of modern liberalism, the dissenting congregations 
of the seventeenth century. Its logic, therefore, was clarified by a 
consistent recognition of the authority of the state in secular affairs, 
coupled with a consistent maintainance of the independence of the 
church in matters spiritual. Neither the Anglican nor the Catholic 
Church was equally fortunate in its tradition, and as a consequence 
neither the Oxford Movement nor the Catholic Revival was able with 
equal success to state and maintain a position free from Erastianism 
on the one hand and from Ultramontanism on the other. The seced- 
ing party in the Scotch Church, led by Dr. Chalmers, maintained a 
consistent position between these extremes, both of which assert the 
absolute sovereignty of one or other of the contending organizations. 
In civil matters, as Dr. Chalmers said, they yielded to the state 
“‘a submission unexcepted and entire,’’ but “‘in things ecclesiastical, 
the highest power of our Church is amenable to no higher power on 
earth for its decisions. . . . There is not one thing which the State can 
do to our independent and indestructible Church but strip her of her 


temporalities ’’ (pp. 38, 40). In short, Dr. Chalmers, while claiming 
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no supremacy for the church, denied the supremacy of the state; he 
asserted the existence of two authorities, each supreme in its own do- 
main but impotent outside that domain. On the other hand, his 
opponents met this claim with the assertion of the omnipotence of 
Parliament. They denied that the relation between church and state 
was to be conceived as a compact between equals; as a corporation the 
Scottish Church was the creature of the law and could exercise only 
such powers as the state had delegated to it. Between these two 
positions no compromise was possible and the disruption followed of 
necessity. 

The significance of this controversy and of others like it Mr. Laski 
finds in the fact that the state asserted a supremacy which it could not 
in fact make good. It succeeded indeed in frustrating the opposite 
claim and forced the disruption of the church, but the claim of the 
state was in no wise recognized. Its alleged supremacy remained 
theoretical and the purpose of Mr. Laski’s historical studies is to em- 
phasize the discrepancy between fact and theory. The starting-point 
for a revision of the theory, he holds, must be the admission that the 
real sovereignty of the state extends no farther than its commands will 
actually carry. Sovereignty rests upon the consent of the governed 
and this consent has always somewhere or other its limits. Even the 
simplest life has manifold interests and even the simplest social organi- 
zation has wheels within wheels. All forms of codéperation command 
in some respects and in some degree the allegiance of those who co- 
operate, and consequently every man is the subject not of one alle- 
giance but of many. These manifold allegiances inevitably present 
the possibility of conflict and the art of living is in no small degree the 
discovery of a practicable harmony of them. But it is false in fact to 
suppose that there is always one allegiance—that to the state— 
which will be accepted as a supreme obligation, and false in theory to 
suppose that harmony presupposes such a supreme allegiance. The 
harmony is a matter of practical compromise, not a hierarchy of inter- 
ests dominated by one controlling interest. On its philosophical side, 
therefore, Mr. Laski’s method is pragmatic and pluralistic. 

His view of the state, as we have seen, has its roots in traditional 
liberalism; sovereignty is limited and defined by consent and ulti- 
mately some modification of natural right appears to be presumed. It 
would be quite misleading, however, to suggest that his view is merely 
a reassertion of the principle of consent. In one respect, indeed, it is 
based upon the integrity of the individual conscience which, if it is to be 
inviolate, must place a limit beyond which consent cannot be yielded. 
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It is not, however, with conscience as a property of the individual that 
Mr. Laski and the other thinkers with whom he is associated are mainly 
concerned. Their emphasis is rather upon the right of fellowships 
other than the state to mark out spheres of interest which the state 
must not invade. Thus Mr. Laski’s historical studies all deal with 
the rights of churches, while for Professor Maitland the essence of the 
theory is expressed by the proposition that corporations possess real 
personality, as opposed to the fictitious personality, conceded and cre- 
ated by the state, which English lawyers as a rule conceive them to 
possess. It is manifestly the barest fiction to say that any church is 
created by act of legislature; so far as historical fact is concerned, 
many churches long antedate the state which is supposed to create 
them, and so far as effective organization is concerned, the members 
would never dream of referring their coéperation to the law. What 
plainly does create a corporation is the willingness of the members to 
coéperate, the loyalty which they freely render to the institution. 
And in the case of many fellowships, the members are born and bred 
in such loyalty; it is an indefeasible part of their personal life. Mem- 
bership in some such fellowships is inevitable for all men and a condi- 
tion of their developing individual personality. Corporate life, there- 
fore, is in this sense prior to individual life; the corporations are going 
concerns with a life extending beyond that of their members and with 
a will of theirown. This fact being presupposed, it easily follows that 
the state is at most primus inter pares. It is itself a corporation, 
created by the allegiance it commands, and having certain functions 
of adjustment and control, but it is neither temporally nor ethically 
prior to all other forms of organization and its sovereignty is limited 
by the undoubted fact that men’s consciences will not permit them to 
sacrifice all other loyalties to that which they owe the state. 

The strength of this view of the state lies on its face. It is vastly 
closer to the facts than the theory of absolute sovereignty and its 
whole manner of approaching its problem is in accord with the realistic 
tendency which is rightly coming to dominate social philosophy. The 
value of absolute sovereignty is no doubt hortatory rather than ex- 
planatory and Mr. Laski’s historical studies show that the exhortation 
may be to evil as well as to good. The day has passed when politica] 
theory can afford to neglect the facts of social psychology or can be 
permitted to invent a psychology to suit its purposes. On the other 
hand, considered as a theory, the weakness of Mr. Laski’s view per- 
haps lies precisely in its strength. He has as yet gone little beyond 


the fact that sovereignty is limited, but whether those limits can be 
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further defined or where they are to be drawn remains a question. 
The fact that the state cannot do as it pleases and must not be allowed 
to try will probably be admitted. But it is to be hoped that political 
theory can throw some light upon what it ought to do and so offer some 
guidance in those recurring conflicts which form the subject of Mr. 
Laski’s historical studies. No doubt each case has to be judged ac- 
cording to the circumstances and consequences, but this is not to say 
that it must be judged by common sense without the aid of general 
principles. After all acknowledgments are made to the promise of the 
pragmatic point of view, the fact remains that its accomplishment is 
sometimes disappointing. It is possible to insist upon the uniqueness 
of situations to a point where principles disappear. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Laski will succeed in carrying out those further studies in the 
philosophy of the state which his preface promises. 

In particular, it is not obvious that the corporation or fellowship 
ought to be taken by political philosophy as a datum any more than 
the state. Even though one has got over or around the logical diffi- 
culties which absolutism finds in a plurality of ultimates, political 
theory cannot overlook the very serious practical difficulties in such a 
plurality. The state must and in fact does play a part in adjusting 
conflicts of authority or ownership which sets it somewhat apart from 
other corporations. And in the exercise of this function it is clear that 
the state must on occasion go very far in interfering (as some may think) 
with the internal workings even of churches. It cannot be held that 
the amount of justifiable interference is settled merely by the existence 
of the corporation or that this is the same in all cases. The internal 
organization of the corporation may be a matter of vital concern to the 


n 


public outside the corporation, in a case, for example, where it con- 
trols large amounts of property or performs important educational 
functions. In sucha case the state will scarcely be permitted to escape 


e Scottish 


responsibility by saying, as counsel argued in the case of tl 
Church, “‘In matters ecclesiastical, even if the church acts unjustly, 
illegally, ultra vires, still the remedy does not lie with this court’ 
(p. 46). Without imagining that the state can maintain in all cases 
a perfect justice, one may still pertinently ask, Is it likely, in view of 
the organization of this corporation, that it will habitually act un- 
} 


justly, illegally, ultra vires? Is there a reasonable presumption that 


its official acts are open to the criticism and review of its well-meaning 
members? A democratic society may well feel justified in insisting 
that a corporation’s internal organization shall be consonant with the 


organization of society at large. For it may be practically intolerable 
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that a dissenting member shall have no recourse except to abandon 
the organization. There is no escaping the fact that the great acces- 
sion to the powers of the state in modern times has come in large part 
from the fact that the people trusted the state more confidently with 
their interests than they did many of the older organizations which 
the state superseded or subordinated. The theory of corporate per- 
sonality is unfortunate in that it suggests that this personality does 
not need to be criticised and evaluated. It is only fair to say that Mr. 
Laski emphasizes this aspect of the theory less than Professor Mait- 
land. 

The suggestiveness of Mr. Laski’s book is in no small degree due to 
its timeliness. It represents a tendency in political theory which may 
be discerned in much present-day thinking about public questions and 
which is likely to have important practical consequences. Mr. John 
A. Hobson has noted the rapid extension of guild-socialism in England 
since the beginning of the War, as well as the probability that labor 
and capital will at least try some experiments with the coéperative 
control of industry. It is probably true that a parallel growth of 
syndicalism is taking place in this country and that a similar policy of 
coéperation will have to be tried if the War continues. Should the 
organization of industry in such units become a permanent fact, there 
is no doubt that the state and the law will have to take cognizance of it. 
On the one hand, the producing unit will demand some measure of 
self-government and independence; on the other hand, the interests of 
consumers will have to be represented in some way and the state would 
seem the logical power to undertake this duty. Again, in a widely 
different field, one can easily conjecture that the near future will see 
some far-reaching experiments with federalism in international rela- 
tions; if this should become an accepted fact of political life the notion 
of the state would have to change accordingly. Mr. Laski’s book may 
be said to be at home in a peculiar sense in the United States, the land 
of divided jurisdiction. It is a valuable contribution to effective and 
realistic thinking about the great public questions of the day in which 
an American at least may be pardoned for believing that American 
experience is to play a worthy part. 


GEORGE H. SABINE. 
[HE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. ‘ 


The History of European Philosophy: an Introductory Book. By 
WALTER T. Marvin. New York. The Macmillan Company, 
1917.—Pp. xiii, 439. 


A history of philosophy conceived and fashioned on new lines cannot 
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fail to arouse an anticipatory interest in the mind of the reader; and 
whatever else may be said of Professor Marvin's attempt to infuse 
new life into the teaching of philosophy, it has certainly resulted in an 
interesting book. The novel character of the work arises from the 
author's desire to avoid certain faults that he sees in most text-books 
on the history of philosophy. The ordinary text-book, he says, “‘ is an 
epitome of the doctrines of the great philosophical thinkers, and is 
both unintelligible to the beginner and too detailed to be learned and 
remembered by him”’ (p. vii). Furthermore, it presents these philo- 
sophical doctrines without showing their relation to the psychological 
problems, to the political, social, and economic movements, and to the 
literature and art of the period which gave them birth. In order to 
avoid these two faults, ‘‘ 1 have tried,”’ says the author, “ to confine my 
book to major philosophical movements and to approach the study of 
any philosophical movement from the general history of the era, and 
I have tried to indicate the relations between the philosophy of the age 
and the other great spiritual and social changes that were taking place”’ 
(p. viii). Again, Professor Marvin believes that a text-book for those 


who are beginning their study of the history of philosophy “ should 
include as few details as possible, should leave much to be taught 
directly by the instructor, . . . and should presuppose that the stu- 
dent is todo a large amount of outside reading "’ (p. viii). In accor- 
dance with this belief, the presentation of philosophical doctrines, in 
the strict sense of the word philosophical, is greatly limited; and each 
chapter contains references providing for extensive outside reading. 

What is philosophy? The word “ is the name of certain customs,” 
habits of thought, or beliefs. ‘‘ A philosophical belief or manner of 
thought differs from any other by being logically genera!,”’ 7. e., by 
being capable of wide application, and by being “ logically fundamen 
tal,"’ i. e., by forming the basis of many other beliefs. Thus the 
Ptolemaic theory and the doctrine of the conservation of energy are 
philosophic doctrines, and “such a difference in art as that between 
the Greek and the Gothic’’ may “ be called philosophical. In short, 
whatever is highly general or logically fundamental or nearly funda- 
mental in man’s thoughts . . . is philosophical’’ (pp. 15 f.). 

Guided by this conception of the term philosophical, Professor 
Marvin has written his history of European philosophy. His account 
of philosophical doctrines, in the ordinary sense of that phrase, is 
exceedingly meager; but considerable space is given to the discussion 
of important scientific discoveries and of their influence upon the intel- 


lectual life of Europe, while some attention is also paid to the great 
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social and political forces that have helped to shape Western thought. 
Part I, which is introductory, discusses such topics as the changes in 
man’s mental nature produced by civilization and the relation between 
primitive thought and science. Part II deals with Ancient Philosophy 

including the Early Christian. Part III, ‘‘ Modern Philosophy,”’ 
devotes one chapter to “‘ Medieval Thought’’ and has chapters on 
“The Age of Discovery,”’ ‘‘ The Modern Philosophical Movements,”’ 
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‘Rationalism and Naturalism,’ Phenomenalism, Positivism, and 
Idealism,’’ ‘‘ The Doctrine of Evolution,’’ ‘‘ Romanticism,” and “ Pres- 
ent Philosophical Tendencies.” 

Professor Marvin's book should of course be judged with reference 
to what it tries todo. A history of philosophy it certainly is not, and 
the question might be raised whether a better title could not have been 
found for it than the one that has been chosen. Nor is it a study of a 
few great names in the history of philosophy. In Part II, to be sure, 
special attention is given to five of the leading Greek thinkers, and 
there is exposition of some of the salient features of their doctrines. 
Sut in Part III, most of the great modern philosophers are mentioned 
only incidentally, and in no case do we find a philosophical system 
presented as a whole. Again, we could not without qualification call 
the book a study of the problems of philosophy. For some of the 
problems which have been most important in their effect upon the 
development of thought are scarcely touched upon. What the book 
has aimed to do, apparently, is to present the main currents of philo- 
sophic and scientific thought from the time of the Greeks to the present. 
But one may incline to doubt whether even this purpose is adequately 
fulfilled. A work that purports to trace the development of philo- 
sophic thought—even though philosophy is so interpreted as to include 
all scientific principles of a highly general character—should take more 
account than this one does of certain questions—e. g., as to the nature 
of God and man's relation to him—which have played an important 
part in molding the thought of Europe. This lack is most marked 
in Part III 

From this point of view, the book seems to me somewhat one-sided. 
In his effort to do justice to the part that scientific theories have played 
in philosophic thought, the author tends to pass over very lightly— 
except in a few cases—the strictly philosophical problems, with the 
consequence that he fails to show the extent to which they have in- 
fluenced the development of human thought. But what he fails to 
do has of course been done by other books, whereas it would not be 
easy to find another book, so compact, so clear, and so readable, that 


gives us what this one does. 
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The book is designed to serve primarily as a text-book. Looking 


at it in this light, I think that it oughié to be of great value for reading 


; 


in connection with a text-book on the history of philosophy, but that 
for reasons that have been indicated—it cannot take the place of such 
a text-book. If the instructor gives, in his lectures, as full an account 
of the various philosophica! doctrines as his students need, he may 
perhaps dispense with a text-book which covers the same ground and 
may find Professor Marvin’s book a useful supplement to his own 
lectures. But if one prefers to take much of the classroom time for 
first-hand study of selected portions of the works of representative 
philosophers, one will probably feel the need of some more adequate 
account of the theories of these philosophers than Professor Marvin 
gives us and will therefore wish the student to have a text-book on the 
history of philosophy. That it is possible to write a text-book which 
is not too intricate and detailed to be of real service to the ordinary 
college student has been happily demonstrated once or twice by 
American authors. 

Professor Marvin conceives the history of European philosophy as 
in the main the struggle of two rival tendencies—the intellectualisti 
or rationalistic and the romantic or mystical. In Greek philosophy, 
rationalism is represented by the lonians and the atomists; romanti- 
cism by the Pythagoreans, Socrates, and Plato. In modern philoso- 
phy, the movements are more complicated; but in general one may 
regard Galileo, Bacon, Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, and Hume as repre- 
sentatives of rationalism, while Rousseau, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and 
Schopenhauer may be classed as romanticists. Phenomenalism is in 
a sense a development of rationalism, but in another sense is sharply 
opposed to it, while the philosophy of evolution, though ‘“‘largely 
scientific and intellectualistic,”’ is ‘‘also in no small measure romanti 
in origin” (p. 312). 

The interesting chapter on ‘“ Present Philosophical Tendencies ” 
deals with the past fifty years of philosophical inquiry. Romanti 
cism and evolutionism, which have contributed much to the character 
of contemporary philosophy, have been discussed in previous chapters. 
In this chapter the author considers four other factors, which he be- 
lieves to be of prime importance. (1) The discoveries in mathematics, 
physics, and biology have greatly modified the older naturalism 
While mechanistic naturalism may “ be victor in the long run,” scien 
tists of to-day are by no means sure that everything can be explained 
in terms of it. (2) The older rationalism is giving place to experimen- 


talism and pragmatism. 3) Cartesian dualism, which has dominated 
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psychological thought since the seventeenth century, and which has 
had as out-growths phenomenalism and idealism, is being seriously 
threatened by behaviorism and the new realism. (4) The individual- 
ism of earlier political and economic theories is giving place to an im- 
plicit socialism. These four movements are discussed in some detail 
and in most interesting fashion in the chapter. 

In the ‘‘Conclusion’’ Professor Marvin ventures the prediction 
‘‘that the great philosophical movement of the twentieth century will 
be an endeavor to combine and harmonize intellectualism and romanti- 
cism. . . . The issue between religion and naturalism will be solved 
by the average twentieth century thinker through romanticism added 
to naturalism, or through some method of harmonizing the two. Re- 
garding rationalism and subjectivism it is more venturesome to predict. 
Pragmatism and experimentalism are certainly growing tendencies 
of our intellectual life; and as long as the intellectual world about us is 
rapidly growing in information they seem liable to remain powerful 
tendencies. However, should there be a slowing down of the rate of 
successful scientific research or should the very increase of information 
force upon us the systematizing and organizing of our vast information, 
then rationalism will no doubt become again a powerful tendency. If 
I mistake not, we see such a tendency in mathematics to-day. Re- 
garding subjectivism my own conviction is that Cartesian dualism and 
the subjectivisms that are its outgrowth are becoming a greater and 
greater embarrassment both to science in general and to psychology in 
particular. If this is true, the twentieth century may solve a philo- 
sophical problem that has embarrassed science since the days of 
Democritus’ (pp. 430 f.). 

With this we must end our survey of Professor Marvin’s book. As 
I have said, it is in my judgment not a history of philosophy or even 
of the main problems of philosophy. But if one will send the student 
elsewhere for his account of philosophical doctrines and will give him 
this book for the sake of the sidelights that it throws upon the develop- 
ment of philosophic thought, one will find it, I believe, of great value. 
From beginning to end, it is interesting, clear, and stimulating; and 
it will open to the student many vistas that the ordinary text-book 
on the history of philosophy does not give him. 

ELLEN Biss TALBOT. 


Mount HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 
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A Beginner's Psychology. By EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER. The Mac- 

millan Company, New York, 1916.—pp. xvi, 362. 

It is a rare treat to read a textbook which sounds as though the author had 
thoroughly enjoyed himself in writing it. If Professor Titchener did not, in 
Rooseveltian phrase, have a ‘bully good time’ in composing this book, all literary 
beacons are deceptive. It is put forth to meet such needs as its author felt 
when “thirty years ago” he began his own study of psychology. The tone is 
highly intimate and personal, not to say fatherly at times, and the pervasive 
atmosphere of the whole is that of the family fireside. Its success in guiding 
the first psychological steps of the ingenuous American youth will largely de- 
pend on the degree to which the latter resembles the author in his intellectual 
interests, point of view and capacities as he was in the late ‘eighties." Without 
wishing to be cynical, a somewhat extended experience leads the reviewer to fear 
that few beginners of psychology in American educational institutions possess 
the mental maturity necessary for an appreciative use of this book. Those to 
whom it appeals will profit immensely by much which it contains. 

In his early pages the author expounds the distinction between the scientific 
point of view and that of common sense. This discussion is followed by an 
elaboration of the definition of the subject matter of psychology as ‘the whole 
world as it shows itself to scientific scrutiny with man left in’’; or again: “‘ psy- 
chology gives a scientific description of the whole range of human experience 
correlated with the function of the human nervous system" [p. 14]. I have 
no special quarrel with these definitions, which resemble certain predecessors 
with which we are familiar;! but I suspect that only the more intellectually 
ripe students will find this introduction to a new and unknown field par- 
ticularly significant or attractive. The book is decidedly best fitted for those 
who have a marked native bent toward psychology, or those who have already 
made some beginning in it and have thus established a live interest. It should, 
perhaps, have a secondary title: Written For Able and Interested Readers. 
Such students will find it highly stimulating and instructive. 

Professor Titchener’s general views are too familiar to require extended dis- 
cussion. Suffice it to say that in this book his obligations to Wundt are on the 
whole more in evidence than in any other of his recent writings. What bear- 
ing, if any, the war has on this apparent fact, | do not know. To mention but 
a single point: the author accepts with less reservation than before, if my mem- 
ory serves me, the Wundt-Lehmann doctrine that specific feeling states, like 


pleasure, are correlated with fixed organic changes in circulation and respira- 


1 In my judgment, however, they make it difficult to orient satisfactorily certain 


aspects of ethics. 
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tion—a doctrine which the reviewer would regard as in no better repute now 
than it was five years ago. Indeed, he adopts a modified form of the tri- 
dimensional Wundtian doctrine of feeling itself, enunciating what is in essence 
an ingenious compromise. Of feeling qualtties there are but two, 1. ¢., pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness; but of ‘sense feelings’ (feelings combined with sen- 
sations, especially kinesthetic and organic) there are many, and they may be 
conveniently grouped, as Wundt groups his feeling qualities, under six head- 
ings, three pairs of opposites, to wit, agreeableness-disagreeableness, strain- 
relaxation, excitement-calm. 

For a long time past the reviewer has urged this type of conception so far as 
concerns strain-relaxation, 4. e., that these were states which like agreeableness- 
disagreeableness, that often combine with them, possess marked significance 
for the subjective interpretation of experience, but which, analytically consid- 
ered, were dominantly characterized by kinesthetic and organic sensory ac- 
tivities. The same contention holds for some phases of excitement-calm, but 
in this case there are many perplexing problems which cannot be lightly dis- 
missed. Before accepting our author’s new usage we may accordingly await 
a fuller exposition of his reasons for grouping all these phenomena as sense 
feelings. 

An interesting change of emphasis on a matter of fundamental attitude 
appears to the reviewer to be found in the apparent elimination of ‘explana- 
tion’ as part of the psychologist’s responsibility in dealing with his science. 
In certain of the author's earlier works ‘explanation’ of mental processes in 
terms of nervous process was no small part of the psychologist’s obligation." 
Now his science is reduced to an almost purely descriptive basis, plus the obliga- 
tion (for reasons not altogether clear, if explanation is not really involved) to 
correlate its phenomena with nervous system functions. It may be that this 
change involves only Professor Titchener’s terminology. But I am disposed 
to think that it is more than this and that it marks another step in the process 
of the author’s movement toward a more objective and de-personalized con- 
ception of psychology. Certainly the chapter on the self is as cold-blooded 
and as remote from the conventional ideas of the self as one could well devise; 
nor does one often catch sight, as one passes through the author’s pages, of even 
a remote suggestion that the sensations and feelings, of which so much is 
heard, are the property of an experiencing self. Whatever the import of the 
change (and the author may well deny the relevancy of any of this comment), 
at least it indicates that Professor Titchener has not yet reached a stable 
equilibrium in his fundamental outlook on his science. He is moving, and that 
is always an item of interest in one who deserves attention. 

In passing, it may be remarked without suspicion of carping, that while the 
author does not ostensibly ‘explain’ specific mental processes in terms of 
nervous action, but only correlates them, he does not hesitate to offer explana- 
tions of a decidedly common-sense character. His explanation of illusions of 


memory on pages 188-9 is a case in point. 


!T am writing at a distance from libraries and I must trust my memory in these 


matters and forego specific reference to chapter and verse. 
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Minor matters of interest which may be mentioned are (a) the omission of 
specific reference to the supposed motor distinctions of memorial and imaginal 
imagery reported by Perky and accepted by Professor Titchener in one of his 
previous works; (b) the statement (as against certain of the Behaviorists) that 
movement by itself is no index to mental process (p. 232), a formula which if 
true puts a quietus on a psychology of the larynx and vocal cords such as we 
find heralded by our ‘objectivists’; (c) the acceptance on grounds which 
seem to me quite as inadequate as ever (I have put forth my criticisms in 
several papers) of the negative inferences of Sherrington and Cannon on 
James's doctrine of emotion; and (d) the apparent acceptance of a substantially 
unmodified form of the Helmholzian theory of audition, despite the grave 
difficulties with which it is confronted. 

This is not the place to open up again the controversy centering on meaning 
as a problem of psychology. As is well known, Professor Titchener will have 
none of it. Of course, if you so draw your definition of a scientific psychologi- 
cal fact as to exclude the phenomena of meaning, then inevitably such phe- 
nomena become taboo for the orthodox psychologist. But the process by 
which this result is achieved has always seemed to me to savor of ‘strong-arm’ 
methods, to be arbitrary and essentially artificial. I see no reason to change 
this conviction after reading the author's presentation of his case. I may 
misunderstand his position, but if not, I should unhesitatingly enlist under 
Stout’s banner so far as concerns this issue. 

The book is simply organized and its materials are readily accessible. Well- 
considered questions are appended to each chapter and a brief but useful 
bibliography. In some instances, notably the chapter on the self, one might 
perhaps wish that citations had been made of scholarly presentations of views 
more squarely opposed to the author’s, such, for example, as Miss Calkins’s. 

The printer and publisher have done their part of the work well and the 
result is a book pleasant in the hand, with a well printed page agreeable to the 
eye. Although often rated low, these are no mean assets in a book for student’s 


use. 
James R. ANGELL. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The World as Imagination (Series I). By Epwarp DouGLas FAWCETT. 

London, Macmillan and Co., 1916.—pp. xliii, 623 

This extended work forms the essential nucleus of a metaphysical idealism 
of the imagination. It follows earlier treatises by the same author. It pre- 
pares the way for further developments of his principle in later writings. Ap- 
parently Mr. Fawcett has moved from a metaphysical idealism of the classical 
type by way of current empirical doctrines to an ‘ideal-realism’ of which the 
Cosmic Imagination—termed for brevity the C.I.—constitutes the center and 
the norm, Imagination gives concreteness, whereas the Hegelian idealism 
was vitiated by its exclusive devotion to abstract rationality. Imagination 
in the psychical individual shows novelty and actual creation—hence imagi- 


nation is just the ground fitted to explain a world in which new beginnings 
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have at last been recognized as among the given data in the case. And yet 
the author never loses the inborn metaphysical instinct of his class. The Idea 
is the thing—only it is imagination, not reason. And from this ground all can 
be explained; nay, the writer undertakes as few others in this hesitant age to 
furnish an outline of the cosmos, from the constitution of the primal unity all 
the way to a solution of the problem of evil 

Not all the universe, indeed, is construed inthe present volume. The author 
prefaces his own doctrine by a discussion of method and an historical account 


( 


f earlier and divergent endeavors to solve the problems which he has made 
hisown. Then follows the analysis of the C.1. as essentially consciousness with 
its two contrasting phases, on the one hand ‘underlying continuity,’ on the 
other, ‘content,’ which is always ‘loose’ or even internally in conflict to a 
greater or less degree. The argument proceeds to consider further aspects of 
the C.I.: its activity, its ‘superlogical’ character, its immanent purposiveness, 
its affective or emotional character, its explanatory relation to time, space, 
matter, energy, cause, chance, conservation and change. The latter part of 
the volume is given to a more particular discussion of the world of nature and 
its evolution; including on the way an assertion of sentiency as the character- 
istic quality of all the units of creation from the simplest up, and of the existence 
of finite deities, distinct from the infinite ground (the C.I.) of which there may 
be many in relation with the various possible systems which make up the whole. 
The book concludes with “ First Steps toward a Solution of the Problem of 
Evil’’ based on these doctrines, in which, however, the author, as in some other 
connections, modestly disclaims complete success for his speculative venture. 

As already intimated, a not inconsiderable part of Mr. Fawcett’s argument 
is historical and critical. And in this he displays his skill. It is not necessary, 
or possible, in every case to accept his critical results; but often they are marked 
by insight. His reiteration of his objections to the mechanistic theory grows 
wearisome; nevertheless, they are in substance sound, even though the critic 
seems unaware of the possible nihilistic outcome of his destructive analysis of 
fundamental scientific concepts. The argument to the failure of Hegel's 
panlogistic scheme is valid, if not novel; the doubt arises when the critic seeks 
to fasten panlogism on every idealistic system of the rational type, and again 
when he leaps from the rejection of Hegelism to the enthronement of the C.I. 
as fitted by its a-logical character to supply concrete elements which the older 
theory lacked. And this last point brings us to the crux of the case. It is on 
the positive, rather than the negative side of the discussion that the author 
fails. The ground of the universe is Cosmic Imagination. Surely, then, in a 
work devoted to this thesis, the reader is entitled to an analysis of imagination 
and a discussion of its laws. Yet the reviewer has been unable to discover in 
the present treatise so much as a definition of imagination in any concrete 
terms. The Glossary, indeed, contains the following: ‘ IMAGINATION, Cosmic. 
See GrounD. The ocean of the infinite, at once conservative and creative, 
conceived as analogous in character to our imagining. Also called the ‘C.I.’ 


or Imaginal IDEA as contrasted with the Hegelian Logical Idea. See IDEA, 
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the” (p. 613). But what is our imagining? Are we to take it as given in 
unreflective self-consciousness and merely to analyze out so many of its prin- 
ciples as relate tothe thesis in hand? This seems to be the author's method, 
resulting in attention to creative activity and a-logical or superlofical quality 
as the chief characteristics of imaginative thought. But again the question 
presses, is this procedure adequate? Is concrete human imagination creative 
in the literal sense of the term? And if we are to emphasize its a-logical char- 
acter, are we not obligated, as an essential preliminary, to discuss the belief 
common to psychologists that even its vagaries are subject to psychical laws? 

Similar difficulties manifest themselves in connection with other phases of 
the argument. Sometimes definition is lacking, sometimes proof, the estab- 
lishment of essential principles being taken in an extraordinarily easy way. 
In epistemology, the author rightly notes the presence in perceptive and imagi- 
native experience of connective relational elements, but with many other 
thinkers, especially the empiricists of the day, he fails to see that this view 
voids the concept of reason as a function exclusively abstract. As a meta- 
physician, he finds idealism or ideal-realism so cbvious a doctrine and so con- 
clusive that he spends little effort in its defence. In the philosophy of nature, 
it is held sufficient to bring forward conservative and creative tendencies in the 
C.I. as an explanation of the mingling of stability and change among the phases 
of the world. The facts of relative permanence and real change are recognized 
in a way for which one may wel! be grateful: their deduction is another matter; 
it will appeal chiefly to those who are in a priori agreement with the author's 
cosmic scheme. 

Finally, the literary character of this treatise is remarkable. On the side of 
clearness the writer rarely leaves much to be desired. At times his style rises 
to a high level of expressive statement. But the diction is often strained, or, 
with the grammar, definitely at fault: supposal, imaginal, appulse, to adequate 
are examples of the former tendency; under the second head, the reader is con- 
stantly confronted by the use of aware as a verb active, or even in the passive 


mood. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Etudes de philosophie morale. By CHARLES WERNER. Paris, Fischbacher, 

1917.—pp. vii, 248. 

This book is composed of seven articles and lectures written at different 
times and for different occasions. All of them converge, however, on the 
general problem of the nature of philosophy and its relation to religion; con- 
sequently there is a decided thread of unity running through them. In fact, 
the religious drift of the whole series is so marked that the spirit of the book 
might perhaps have been better expressed by some such title as Studies in the 
Philosophy of Religion. All of the essays, with the exception of the two de- 
voted to a consideration of the religious implications of the views of Boutroux 
and Renouvier, have been published elsewhere. 

The first study, “ Morality and Religion,” is an exposition and criticism of 
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Kant’s ethical views with which the author finds himself in substantial agree- 
ment. He raises against Kant’s argument for the existence of God objections 
which have often been advanced before. But he thinks that the argument can 
be reinterpreted so as to be made sound in principle, the reinterpretation 
being based on a more concrete view of reason—a more intimate connection 
between the intelligible and sensible worlds which Kant at first separates so 
sharply but which later he is forced to merge. This more concrete view of 
reason necessarily leads philosophy on to religion; the category of God becomes 
morally necessary. ‘“‘Car on ne peut considérer la nature de la raison sans 
poser |’existence de |’Esprit absolu, que l’on a coutume d’appeler Dieu”’ (p. 18). 
Religion and morality, therefore, cannot without violence be separated from 
each other; the moral life blends with the religious life, and a theory of morals 
leads logically to theology. 

Two of the lengthiest and most interesting essays in the book are those de- 
voted to an explication and criticism of the religious implications of the views 
of Boutroux and Renouvier. The point of chief interest in the case of Bou- 
troux is his attempt to justify the claims of religion by appealing to the con- 
tingent in the world of facts. Renouvier denies the Kantian conception of the 
thing-in-itself and offers no substitute, rejects the ideas of infinity and con- 
tinuity, and inconsistently attempts to make room for God in his system by 
reviving the principles of the Leibnizian monadology. The trouble with 
both philosophers, the author thinks, is to be found in their misconception of 
reason. Rational necessity, for Boutroux, is mechanical necessity, the sort 
of necessity demanded by the Kantian Verstand; hence contingency (freedom) 
and necessity are for him wholly incompatible. The contingent is conse- 
quently indistinguishable from the arbitrary and lawless, and so his religious 
views rest on a foundation of sand. Renouvier, likewise, would have been led 
to a truer view of the nature of reality, would have seen the impossibility of 
robbing the phenomenon of its inner essence, and would have been spared the 
necessity of finally contradicting his phenomenalism, had he followed in fact 
as well as in profession the deeper drift of the Kantian philosophy—the tend- 
ency which finds explicit expression in the systems of Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel. 

The remaining studies are concerned with such themes as Rousseau’s re- 
ligious views, the essentially religious character of esthetic feeling, knowledge 
and faith in the philosophy of Kant, and human destiny in the ‘ philosophy of 
action.’ This last essay is an interesting exposition, with special reference to 
the religious problem of course, of the views of M. Blondel as set forth in his 
book entitled, L’Action: Essai d'une crilique de la vie et d'une scrence de la 
pratique (1893). The conclusion of the whole matter is an old idea: “La vie 
humaine est portée par l’inextinguible désir de l’absolu: elle réclame Dieu”’ 
(p. 57). The short discussion of esthetic feeling is an ingenious attempt to 
show that Schiller’s definition of wsthetic feeling logically involves the ad- 
mission that it possesses an essentially religious character. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 
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The Self and Nature. By DeWitt H. Parker. Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 

versity Press, 1917.—pp. ix, 316. 

This book is an earnest and, in some ways, suggestive study of some of 
the basic problems of metaphysics. Its scope is indicated by the problems 
considered: the self and mind, personal identity, perception, mind and body, 
space, time, causality, nature of knowledge and the status of universals, theory 
of relations, unity of minds. The point of view of the whole book is deter- 
mined by the conclusions of the first two chapters; consequently, the present 
notice will confine itself to a brief statement and criticism of these con- 
clusions. 

The effort made by the author here is to define adequately the self, its unity 
and continuity, and mind or consciousness—these two terms are used inter- 
changeably. Between mind, or consciousness, and the self the author draws 
the following distinction: mind is the “whole of things findable,’’ while the 
self is only a part of this whole—the part, namely, which may be identified with 
what are termed ‘activities’: “striving, feeling and thinking, in their various 
modes and with their attendant images and organic reverberations"’ (p. 23). 
Just as there is a distinction between mind and self, so there is a difference 
between the unity of mind and the unity of self. ‘‘The primary unity of mind 
consists in the contact of self with content: I am conscious of, have in mind, 
whatever I am in contact with”’ (p. 25)—by ‘content’ here is meant everything 
in mind which is not the self (p. 5), and by ‘contact’ is meant “that unique 
being together of content with the self which everybody who observes his own 
mind will understand" (p. 24). What, then, is the unity of self? ‘The unity 
within the self is open for any man to inspect. . . . The unity is an inter- 
weaving of activities. It is nothing besides them [sic]; it is a growing together 
of them, an interpenetration of them. Just as colour and shape are grown to- 
gether in a flower, so thought and feeling and striving are grown together in 
the self’’ (p. 26). As regards personal identity, we must be less slow to admit 
that identity is a fact of experience which is as indisputable as any fact can be. 
“I claim that identity is found in experience. Everybody admits that we 
seem to find it, that we have an ‘impression’ or ‘feeling’ of it; I claim that this 
feeling is a fact’’ (p. 43). The reason why we are inclined to doubt it is pri- 
marily because of a false conception of the nature of time: we assume that from 
moment to moment experiences die beyond the power of resurrection, and that, 
as a result, our successive experiences are only similar and not thesame. “ But 
a difference in moments does not involve a difference in existences; for the 
same thing may exist at many different moments and quite irrespective of 
whether they are continuous or discontinuous. The very same experience 
that was can exist anew at separate moments of time; and these reappearances 
are not duplicates of the old; they are just the old recreated . . . . the very 
stuff of the old is born again, and when reborn is the same past thing which 
was destroyed and had ceased to exist until now”’ (pp. 40-41). 

With these conclusions the present reviewer finds himself partly in agree- 


ment and partly in conflict. The distinction drawn between consciousness 
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(mind) and the self is, to my mind, important and may aid in the clarification of 
the situation as regards the vexed problem of the mental and the non-mental. 
In my own thinking some such distinction has been of decided assistance here. 
Whether the author succeeds in drawing the distinction strictly in accordance 
with the facts is an open question; but I cannot but feel that his distinction at 
jeast points in the right direction. The discussion of the unity of the self, 
however, leaves much to be desired. In the first place, too much of the burden 
of analysis is thrown upon ‘everyman’; more analysis on the author's part 
would have been of assistance in getting at his point of view and would prob- 
ably have disclosed the inadequacy of that point of view. Of course, the whole 
conception turns upon what is to be understood by the metaphorical ‘inter- 
weaving’ of the activities; until this term is defined—and there is nothing in 
the discussion which aids in its definition—the whole point of view is vacuous. 
And, furthermore, until the fundamental question, Why should these activities 
‘interweave'? is answered the problem of the unity of the self remains un- 
solved; for surely the logically basic element of that problem is the unity per se. 
The fact of the matter seems to be that the author’s whole discussion of the 
problem is biased by the initial prejudice that the self is and must be somehow 
once and for all given; in other words, he seems hardly to have freed himself 
from the traditional ‘ substance’ hypothesis. 

Some other interesting chapters in the book are those which deal with the 
problems of perception, nature of knowledge and existence of universals, and 
relations. The discussions here are searching and suggestive, though naturally 
they are colored by the author’s view—to me unsatisfactory—of the relation 
between self and ‘content.’ The consideration of the problem of knowledge 
is especially interesting, but it does not seem to me that the author succeeds 
in making plausible the doctrine of truth as resemblance. 


G. Watts CUNNINGHAM, 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 
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De la méthode en histoire de la philosophie. V.DeEtsBos. Rev. de Mét., XXIV, 

4, pp. 369-382. (II, Analysis and Reconstruction of Doctrines.) 

If we had before us the complete, authentic works of a philosopher, and 
wished to analyze his system for the purpose of reconstructing it in a form 
conveniently adapted for communication, we might proceed on a very simple 
rule. We might read his meaning literally from the very words he uses. But 
this is a very difficult task when the philosophy we are studying is of a scien- 
tific nature, or possesses any degree of originality. Any special enquiry of 
importance involves a departure from the common use of terms, and the em- 
ployment of a special technical terminology. In the case of an original philoso- 
pher, this terminology becomes an artistic creation, highly technical in two 
ways. First, it embodies the technical terminology which has already grown 
up around his subject; second, it contains new technical words and phrases, 
invented for the purpose of expressing his own individual conceptions and con- 
structive theories. As a guide for the analysis and reconstruction of systems, 
therefore, we require an historical dictionary of philosophy. Elements of such 
a work are found in Eucken’s Geschichte der philosophischen Terminologie 1m 
Umriss (Leipzic, 1879), and in Baldwin’s The Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology. But both these works give us the common meanings of philoso- 
phical terms, and not the successive definitions of them by different philoso- 
phers. The latter task is attempted in Eisler’s Wérterbuch der philosophisch- 
en Begriffe und Ausdriicke (Berlin, 1899), while Lalande’s Vocabulatre is an 
attempt to fix the meaning of present-day philosophical terms. Other works 
on particular philosophers, such as Bonitz’s Index Aristotelicus (1870), Ast's 
Lexicus Platonicus, Schutz’s Thomas Lexicon, and Schmid'’s Wérterbuch zum 
Gebrauch der Kantischen Schriften (1788) would be useful to consult. The 
meaning of words, however, in the terminology of a great philosopher, does not 
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remain constant. It varies as new points of view develop in his system; and 
often purely accidental changes, highly complicated in their origin, are inevi- 
table, as we see, for example, in Kant's use of ‘transcendental.’ Still more 
important than this, every real philosophy is organic in its nature; each term 
can only be understood when all the others are comprehended; each occupies 
its own individual place in the system. If philosophical systems were merely 
the logical development of well-defined premises, an abstract method of inter- 
pretation might suffice, but, since they are organic and unique, involved and 
complicated in their premises and their aims, recourse must be had to the facts 
of the philosopher's life; the development of his philosophical ideas; his per- 
sonality and temperament; the intellectual motives which inspired his reflec- 
tion; the history of his times, his country, and his civilization. Although 
analysis is always useful, therefore, we must recognize that every philosopher 
is a human personality, a philosophical spirit; that all the influences which 
have been brought to bear upon him have been mediated, to use Hegel's 
phrase, by this spirit; that analysis and decomposition are really for the sake 
of reconstruction and explanation of doctrines for their own sake. One other 
method of great importance in this connection is that of investigating the re- 
lation of a philosophical system to its predecessors. This interaction must not 
be considered as external and artificial: a philosopher does not passively accept 
or learn the systems of his predecessors, he reacts to them, remolds them, and 
gives them a new meaning. Thus the development of an historical system is a 
spontaneous growth, in which the old is transformed and realized by the new 

But the study of the history of philosophy is not only the study of facts, it con- 
sists to a large extent in the interpretation of facts, and here the historian has 
a very difficult task, which involves all his powers of sagacity and penetration. 
He must not seek to modernize historical systems, nor attempt to over-unify 
them. He must recognize that each system has an internal, intrinsic value 
which cannot be reduced to formulae, communicable to others. When the 
study of history becomes conscious of the methods it employs, it is indispen- 
sable, not only for the philosophical education of the mind, but also for con- 


structive philosophical research. 


F. W. A. MILLER. 


On the Nature of Memory-Knowledge. J.B. BALieE. Mind, N.S. XXVI, 103, 

pp. 249-272. 

The question is a logical and not a psychological one, namely, what is the 
character of the contribution made by memory to the judgments constituting 
human knowledge. The problem is important because the view has hitherto 
largely prevailed that knowledge of the present, and especially knowledge of the 
external world, furnishes us with the criterion of truth. The object to which 
the memory-judgment refers is a specific part of our past experience, which is 
regarded as held together in the continuity of the individual. The object is a 
specific object selected by attention but not necessarily involving the con- 
scious reference to other objects. It is objective in the sense that it transcends 
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our conscious present and remains the same after repeated changes in our indi- 
vidual history. It is not objective in the sense of possessing universality. By 
the past in memory judgment, is meant what has been, in so far as we affirm it as 
having been what it was because we made it so. By the continuity in memory 
knowledge, is meant the actual way in which identity and change are blended 
in the individual experience. This does not necessarily involve precise refer- 
ence to a time sequence. But this continuity of the individual experience is 
the essential nature of the specific object in the memory judgment. It is true 
that we have a vague general ‘feeling of continuity’ often; but this must not 
be confused with the continuity of the memory judgment, which is a definite, 
articulate reference to some specific part of our experience. While it takes 
effect in the present, the memory judgment refers to the past; and it is the 
reality of the individual mind asa unity which holds these two factors together. 
Thus the memory judgment involves an explicit reference to the self, and 
furnishes a specific way by which self-consciousness may be realized prior to 
full social consciousness. Psychologists who ascribe self-consciousness exclu- 
sively to social experience should take into account facts like memory judgment 
in which it is always, in a sense, myself that is remembered, by whom the judg- 
ment is made, and for whom alone it has significance. The memory judgment 
is ultimate for knowledge in that one can never get behind it except to fall back 
upon another memory judgment. Of course the value and certainty of 
memory knowledge is always contingent. It can never give organized, inferen- 
tial knowledge but merely collocation and sequence. Still, these isolated 
judgments convey truth; and no amount of conceptual deduction and disproof 
can destroy the truth derived from memory knowledge. In conclusion the 
author points out that no theory of knowledge is adequate which takes its 
start solely from knowledge of the present or of the external world; also that 
objectivity cannot be interpreted solely in terms of universal (common) ex- 
perience; and finally that the recognition of unique, individual judgment as a 
mode of truth must involve the acceptance of intuition as knowledge and the 
recognition of the individual as an ‘irreducible center of mentality.’ 
MariE T. COLLINs. 


Les Attitudes mentales et la Mémoire. A. LECLERE. Rev.Ph., XLII, 8, pp. 

105-151. 

Mental attitudes, being identical with consciousness as a ‘whole,’ influence 
and determine the recall of memories, which have a certain, relative inde- 
pendence of the particular, successive states of consciousness. This indepen- 
dence is due to the fact that most memories have a certain feeling accompani- 
ment. The psychic elements in consciousness are affective, intellectual and 
motor, the affective being predominant. Now it is noticeable that mental 
attitudes or ‘total’ consciousnesses, as well as most memories, have an affective 
tonality. When we endeavor to recall a memory, we experience feelings, which 
are at first, perhaps, very vague and weak, but which gradually become clearer 
and more intense until they finally perfect and assert themselves, and then the 
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desired memory is recalled. This phenomenon is very significant, for it indi- 
cates that the recall has taken place by affective association. This would lead 
us to conclude that a particular memory is really a past mental attitude, which 
can be recalled by the feelings connected with it. The affective accompani- 
ment of any memory can thus be regarded as its representative element. Such 
an affectional association is quite different from a purely intellectual, imaginal 
one. An association that is entirely intellectual is quite rare, for most intel- 
lection has an emotional correlative. Feeling is generally not controlled by 
intellectual activity since this is the very element which governs recall, auto- 
matically or semi-automatically. The fact that some feelings are rejected is 
due to inhibition by stronger and more active feelings. For man’s most 
habitual state is that of non-reflection and thus the tendency is to gratify in- 
stincts and respond to habits. These instincts were fully conscious at some 
time in the past but became fixed for that very reason. Feelings represent all 
the possibilities of the recall of memories, while voluntary, intellectual activity 
is a particular action, expressing a unique, determinate mental fact. For, 
psychologically, the ego has no power in itself over mental states but simply 
joins itself to them. The retention of memories depends upon the affective 
quality of the original experience and upon the capacity of the individual for 
experiencing feelings. The interest or indifference connected with the original 
experience may be said to be its affective quality. If the original attitude is 
indifferent or non-affective, the experience is retained poorly or not at all. 
Interest or what may be called attention is necessary for retention. A study 
of a language in which we are interested results in a very rapid comprehension 
of it, while the reverse is the case when we are indifferent. So interest, which 
is synonymous with feeling and attention, determines mental attitudes, mem- 
ory and power of recall. Mental attitudes change with age, for age modifies 
affectivity. Feelings are very pronounced in children up to the tenth year 
and any emotional complexes experienced during that period are remembered 
in after years with startling vividness. For children experience feelings in al] 
their immediacy and fullness, and consequently feelings occupy for them the 
‘total’ consciousness. These early emotive experiences are constantly being 
called back to consciousness and may dominate the life of a weak individual. 
The present is nearly always given content from the past, for we scarcely ever 
improvise. And if one has changed much one remembers with difficulty. It 
is noticeable that the strife or reconciliation of mental attitudes depends, in 
part at least, upon esthetic tastes which are found to be the most stable and 
fixed of our psychic experiences. The sources of xsthetic appreciation lie so 
deep and are so numerous that we have neither inclination nor desire to change 
them and so they become fixed and act as a sort of catalytic agent in the func- 
tioning of mental attitudes. The zsthetic tastes, being thus organic, deter- 
mine whether or not a particular mental attitude shall be formed. Of course 
there are some very different mental attitudes which do not oppose each other 
and, in such cases, there may be a great rigidity of esthetic taste and at the 


same time very unstable, changing mental attitudes. The phenomenon of 
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recognition takes place by a disintegration of the ‘total’ consciousness into 
mental states and the consciousness of self or of the ego, which nearly always 
has its own affective tinge or accompaniment. This feeling element in the ego 
or self, having a peculiar, independent quality of its own, comes into opposition 
with the feelings in the psychic states of consciousness and, by this functioning, 
the phenomenon of recognition results. This peculiar, independent affective 
element in the ego can only be explained by the fact that mental attitudes, 
though continually changing, are also growing and developing and thus a 
memory in its original, exact form is forgotten and only comes back to us by 
means of the ego which, by its very strangeness, becomes recognized. Thus 
recognition is a proof of the growth and development of mental attitudes. It 
permits us to see memory in function, the recognized present being only what 
has been. The ego then represents the most personal and intense feelings and 
is a summation of all past mental attitudes. The motor element in memory 
plays a but little understood part for it is peculiarly correlated with physiological 
facts. In regard to intellectual activity, it is found that even most abstract 
ideas are susceptible of emotion, and the coldest of mental attitudes, if held 
up to ridicule, soon ceases to be so. Occasionally the ego may transcend its 
feelings and become purely objective, correcting past illusions and creating 
great modifications in the present mental attitude. But as this phenomenon 
occurs very rarely, it may safely be said that the feelings dominate the psychic 
life by setting up mental attitudes. EDGAR DE LASKI. 


Time as Succession. J.C. WorpswortH. Mind, N.S. X XVI, 103, pp. 317-328. 

The problem of the article is to show that the idea of time as a succession is a 
creation of the memory and that in reality the moments of time are no more 
successive than the parts of space. Three main arguments are advanced in 
support of this position. (1) The parts of time cannot be successive because 
they are independent units, all identical in value; whereas a genuine succession 
must be like the number series, in which each member is of higher value than 
those preceding it and includes them in itself. (2) If time were a succession, 
the terms ‘present’ and ‘now’ would be meaningless; for no signification could 
attach to a ‘present’ lying between two nonentities, past and future. If unex- 
tended, such a ‘present’ would be nothing at all; while if extended, it would 
exist as a single block of indeterminate length. (3) Lastly, the idea of time as 
a succession arises from a misconception due to the fact of memory, that our 
minds contain impressions of events on one side of the present and none on the 
other. When we reach the conclusion that time as a succession is only a 
creation of the memory, we come to see that all times are parts of an eternal 
‘now’ and that no one moment can take precedence over another. 

Marie T. COLLins. 


Le réle des tendances affectives dans l’attention et dans la conscience. E. RiG- 
NANO. Rev. Ph., XLII, 10, pp. 325-344. 
Chere are two types of senses, (1) non-distance receptors; (2) distance recep- 


tors. In the first type the arousing of the affective tendency and its satis- 
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faction are practically simultaneous. In the second type the affective tendency 
is maintained in suspense throughout the series of preparatory acts and 
reactions which are preliminary to the consummating act in which the satis- 
faction of the affection is attained. This state of suspense, of unsatisfied 
desire, can only be accounted for through the opposition of a contrary affective 
tendency. This contrary tendency is the product of the disappointment and 
disillusionment resulting from the failure of past consummating acts, which 
were too hastily instituted under the impulsion of the original affective ten- 
dency. It is such a condition of affective contrast which develops that state 
of affective tendency maintained in suspense and constituting the state of 
attention. This affective antagonism is revealed in the examination of typical 
states of attention, from the apparently automatic reactions of lower animals 
to the subtlest choices of modes of action in the scientific researches of man. 
The object in attention is thus approached from two different points of view 
and results of great variety and precision are obtained. Where there is no 
affective contrast there is no state of attention. This can be seen in cases of 
sudden or extreme emotion, and in monomania, where hallucinations and 
illusions are easily aroused. Consciousness is likewise a phenomenon derived 
directly from the affective tendencies. Psychological investigation shows that 
the same act may be either conscious or unconscious, although the same group 
of sensations accompanies each performance of the act. No past psychic state 
is conscious or unconscious by itself, but only in relation to some present psy- 
chic state. This relation consists in the at least partial co-existence of the 
affective state of the first with that of the second, and the at least partial super- 
position or fusion of these more or less analogous states. This relation of 
consciousness may thus be prolonged through a series of acts, of which each 
member is conscious by reference to another member of the series. It is also 
quite possible to have two series, related within themselves, but not related to 
each other. One of these will then be the conscious series, the other the uncon- 
scious. This explains the normal condition of dual personality, in which 
either series may in turn be conscious or unconscious, depending upon the 
relations of the affective tendencies of the psychic states. In pathological 
cases of dual personality, each series constitutes a conscious series for one phase 
of the personality, while remaining an unconscious series for the other. In 
unusual instances one series may be conscious in relation to a second, while 
this second will have no consciousness of the first. Consciousness is thus not 
a psychic state in itself, but the characteristic of a relation between two or 
more psychic states. 
A. M. TomMFoHRDE. 


L’evolution dans ses rapports avec l'éthique. A. Lyncu. Rev. Ph., IX, 9, pp. 
201-228. 
In order to deal successfully with a subject of such range and significance as 
that of the present article, one must neglect all the theories of the various 
schools, free oneself from all prejudices, and confine oneself to the general 
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tendencies and the essential principles which alone are really able to provide a 
criterion of the degree of evolution in its relation to morality. The first 
requisite is to raise oneself above evolution itself in order to attain a new point 
of view. Some biologists, because of their remarkable progress in a special 
field of human knowledge, seem to hold that they have already reached this 
point of view; having won their reputation in a special field of research, they 
invest their childish notions of religion, ethics, and philosophy with the sanctity 
borrowed from this reputation; but does an extended knowledge of the facts 
of biology necessarily justify dogmatic utterances on philosophical questions? 
The one way to connect and relate the results of the special scientists in a 
logical and sensible whole, in which their real meaning becomes apparent, is to 
abandon the conception that philosophy is a domain of repose, abstracted from 
life, and to encourage the special scientist himself to become a philosopher. 
For example, if Darwin's theory of the struggle for existence and ‘survival of 
the fittest’ is taken as a philosophical truth, expressing the ultimate nature of 
the world, it is easily translated by a military bureaucracy, such as exists in 
Germany, into a justification of war as fulfilling the real purpose of nature. 
But Darwin was always a scientist, never a philosopher; and, as Huxley has 
pointed out, his formule do not take account of the ability of animals to com- 
municate with each other, their capacity for codperation, and their faculty of 
transmitting without interruption ideas from one generation to the next. 
Further, the principle of the ‘survival of the fittest’ reduces in the last analysis 
to a mere tautology, because under any given set of conditions the fittest are 
those who are able to survive. Herbert Spencer’s formula, although it is more 
comprehensive, is no less inadequate. Simplicity and complexity cannot be 
taken as terms in the estimation of progress, and thus Spencer leaves us without 
a criterion of evolution. Whether the physical constitution of man is more 
complex than that of the animals is an indifferent question. Man is an animal 
who uses tools, who thinks. These faculties, not possessed by animals, give 
man the power of controlling the forces of nature, and this is the true criterion 
of evolution. Systems of controlling and coérdinating activity may be devel- 
oped in many ways, and offer many standards, but if they are evaluated from 
the point of view of the control of nature, a simple principle of evaluation is 
supplied. The efficacy of this control may be measured in terms of man’s 
ability to look forward and backward. It reveals science as one of the highest 
accomplishments of man. But man’s intellectual development is always 
conditioned by his moral development, which forms the basis of society, the 
main determinant of scientific progress, in which the “Tripod of Ethics,— 
fruth, Energy, and Sympathy,’’—appears as the true principle of the worth of 


human life. 


F. W. A. MILLER. 


Les conditions et les limites tndtviduclles du bonheur. G. BaucHAL. Rev. 
Ph., XLII, 8, pp. 152-170. 
To be happy, the individual must investigate his own personal character 


and determine his limitations. Happiness is purely an individual affair; it 
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is referred to no objective standard; religion and virtue are irrelevant to it. 
To interpret happiness we must then seriously consider the various and diverse 
types of mankind. The elements of unhappiness or happiness are to be found 
in the particular, cognitive states of consciousness which, taken in order of 
their intensity, include emotions, sensations, pleasant and unpleasant senti- 
ments and some unnameable ones. The pleasant emotions are those most 
favorable to happiness. Every satisfied or unsatisfied inclination gives rise 
to these various states of consciousness. The robust appetite experiences 
satisfaction in the various odors of foods while the excesses of the gourmand are 
accompanied by regret and shame, even though the physiological effects are 
not felt for some time afterwards. The proper subordination and coérdination 
of inclinations depend upon the individual's scale of values. Such a scale is 
fundamentally necessary for the happiness of the individual and must depend 
upon the individual's particular character. For the intellectual, who suppress 
physical desires, intellectual pursuits occasion the greatest happiness. For 
the type with superabundant energy and fine health, mediocrity in intellectual 
matters and in personal ambitions is the desirable attitude. Aptitude and 
interest in practical affairs when joined with good health is another possible 
happiness complex. For the chronically sick, an attitude of resignation is 
most satisfying. It is possible that the same scale of values may be applied 
to different types, though they would naturally lead to very different conse- 
quences. This evaluative judgment is a special faculty which accompanies 
all states of consciousness, guiding and comparing these states and thus deter- 
mining them. In other words, this faculty acts as a standard or measure. 
We can determine graphically by this standard our pleasures and pains for at 
least a short period of time and guide our lives accordingly. And it is only by 
means of this self-limitation, that we can hope for happiness. 
EDGAR DE LASKI. 


Purpose As Systematic Unity. RALPH BARTON PERRY. The Monist, XXVII, 

3, PP. 352-375. 

An act, in either human or animal conduct, is a purposive act if it involves 
these three necessary elements: first, a general type of action of which the 
particular act in question is judged to be a case; secondly, an agent possessed 
of a stable tendency to perform acts of this type; and, thirdly, a judgment 
made by the agent that this particular act is a case of the general type. There 
are several common errors regarding purpose. There is the ‘pathetic fallacy’ 
or human weakness which prompts one to extend to all agencies involved in 
any event that purposive type of determination which really holds only for 
one’s own participation in it. Again, we are often disposed to attribute pur- 
pose to any structure that shows systematic unity. This unity may be either 
existent in an object or objects, as the flavor that pervades any historical 
period; or it may be ideal, as the universal ellipse which explains any concrete 
ellipcical curve to be an ellipse. However, in neither case is there purpose, for 


in neither case does the unity determine the existence of the parts. The uni- 
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versal ellipse does not explain the fact that particular elliptical curves exist; 
nor does the flavor that pervades any historical period determine the existence 
of the events of that period. It is often argued that since nature shows unity, 
there must be an agent that designed this unity, just as a watch presupposes a 
watchmaker. From such reasoning by analogy it follows that the most 
mechanistic parts of nature would afford the clearest cases of purpose, and 
man who is least mechanical would be the least a creation of divine design. As 
a matter of fact, man’s inventions are imitations of nature’s most mechanistic 
parts; and if we are to reason by analogy at all, we should proceed from nature 
to human conduct, rather than from man to nature. Finally, it is commonly 
reasoned that in proportion as a combination of parts (such as our universe) 
is remarkable it gives evidence of design. But, unfortunately, when there is 
only one case of the combination in existence (as is the case with our universe) 
it makes no difference how heavy the odds are against that particular combi- 
nation, it may, nevertheless, logically be attributed to mere chance. 
JuLrus COHEN. 


A Criticism of Coérdination as Criterion of Moral Value. HENRY NELSON 

WIEMAN. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XIV, 20, pp. 533-542. 

Not the codrdination, but the organization of interests we consider as the 
criterion of moral value. This organization may be a moral procedure, for it 
may be the functioning of several interests as one. Indeed, organized conflict 
is essential to so moral an interest as the eagerness constantly to extend expe- 
rience. In the especial case of desiring to extend one’s own experience so as to 
share another's, organization is necessary, for coérdination is inadequate. 
Valuable conflict, however, is internal and not external; for internal conflict, in 
which one embodies one’s opponent’s purpose without yielding one’s own results 
is development; whereas external conflict, in which two neural processes are 
obstructed, is valueless. Furthermore, internal conflict generates creative 
activity, the necessary condition of which is plasticity of the undetermined 
association centers. Such plasticity may be affected by ill health or fatigue, or 
a tendency highly specialized. But the creative interest, which is morality’s 
highest achievement, needs such a problem as conflict presents. In fact, any 
sensori-motor response which unites diverse qualities is an organized and not 
a codérdinated reaction. Hence, if behavior, to be moral, had to be coérdi- 
nated, it would be impossible to react to the universe as a unit; and yet, such 
reaction is necessary from a religious standpoint. Morality seems, then, to 
require organization as well as codrdination of interest. 

MARJORIE S. HARRIS. 


Kant's Moral Theology. JOHNSTON EsTEP WALTER. Harvard Theological 
Review, X, 3, pp. 272-295. 
Kant rejected the traditional arguments for the existence of God—the 
ontological, cosmological, and teleological. He gave up these arguments 
because of their supposed deficiencies; and, by denying the knowableness of 
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realities outside and independent of the mind, he would seem to have aban- 
doned every ground for arguing to a divine cause. Though Kant, therefore, 
asserts the impossibility of a speculative or scientific knowledge of God, he 
maintains that there is left to us a noble theism with its foundations in the 
practical as opposed to the theoretical reason. Accordingly, his moral theology 
amounts only to this: that we must assume a God as the necessary procurer of 
happiness for the virtuous, while at the same time we are aware that we have 
no knowledge of God as a reality. Kant’s theism goes counter to his ethics 
contending as he does in the former that there must be a God to support virtue 
by holding forth the reward of happiness, and in the latter that men should 
act purely out of regard for the moral law, irrespectively of happiness. He 
seems at variance with reality also when he assumes it to be feasible for men to 
act as if there were a God while disclaiming real knowledge of Him. From 
these and other reasons, one is led to think Kant’s moral theistic proof as oddly 
conceived and frail an argument as philosopher ever offered for belief in God. 
ERNEST BRIDGES. 


The Electronic Theory of Matter. WtLL1AM BENJAMIN SMITH. The Monist, 

XXVII, 3, pp. 321-351. 

English scientists have demonstrated the fact that the cathode rays in the 
Crookes tubes are streams of particles, and they have been able to seize the 
individual corpuscle, to determine its velocity, the amount of its electrical 
charge, and its mass. The mass of the corpuscle or electron proves to be about 
1/1700 of the mass of the smallest atom. Now, all motion takes place in an 
all-pervading ether. When a body is moving in this ether it also sets the ether 
itself into motion. The motion or swirl of the ether increases the mass of the 
moving body. In case of the moving corpuscle the increase in mass due to the 


a 


swirl of the ether has been found to be 24 (e*/r)._ But ‘7,’ the radius of the cor- 
puscle, is so minute that this increase, or so-called electrical mass, represented 
by the formula 44 & (e*/r) assumes important proportions. Indeed, it has been 
found that the calculated relative increase in the electrical mass (due to the 
rising velocity of the corpuscle) is constantly equal to the observed relative 
increase in the whole mass. Hence we must conclude that the electrical mass 
of the corpuscle is its whole mass, for if there were any non-electrical mass it 
would certainly not increase with the increasing velocity. Hence, the mass of 
the electron is not located (at least in any appreciable degree) in the electron 
itself, but only in the ether around it. We can, therefore, no longer affirm the 
principle of the conservation of mass, for masses vary constantly with the 
velocities of the electrons. In order to establish a relation between the electron 
and the atom we must recall that there are rays of positive as well as of negative 
electricity, that are deflected by a magnet oppositely to the negative cathode 
rays. For them the ratio //m never exceeds 10,000, which is also the value of 
hydrogen ions in electrolysis of dilute solutions. It is natural, then, to figure 
that the positive corpuscle isa sphere of positive electrification about the size 


of an atom. Such a sphere must have a balancing amount of negative elec- 
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tricity, which we imagine to be distributed throughout the sphere in equal 
units of negative electricity. And since the atom is permanent, this arrange- 
ment must forma system in stable equilibrium. Now, if we name the tend- 
ency of such a system to shed a negative electron ‘corpuscular pressure,’ 
we can deduce the necessary existence of a double system of valency; positive 
valency being the greatest number of corpuscles an atom can lose without 
an abrupt fall in corpuscular pressure, and negative valency the greatest num- 
ber it can gain without a sudden rise in pressure. It now also becomes evident 
that if all possible forms of such systems or equilibriums should be realized as 
chemical elements, of necessity these elements would fall into a series; and we 
are thus brought to the periodic law of Mendelyeev, which now becomes a 
necessity of the mechanical laws of equilibrium, and not a mere empirical 
observation. The author further suggests, but does not carry out in detail, 
some applications of the electronic theory of matter in astronomy, especially 
in the explanation of such phenomena as comet tails, the corona, the Aurora 
Borealis, and the Gegenschein. Also in biology, the theory of panspermia 
seems more plausible because of the electronic theory. And who can tell if it 
may not help to solve the mysteries of Mendelism and Mutation? 
Jutitus CoHEN. 


The Nature of Scientific Matter. STEPHEN C. Pepper. J. of Ph., Psy., and 

Sci. Meth., XIV, 18, pp. 483-490. 

In the neglected endeavor to reach the ‘least common denominator of facts’ 
of scientific matter, there are three stages: a reduction of facts to the data of 
one sense, thence to units, and thence to elementary units. This common 
sense, so important in the task of the organization of sensations, is sight. An 
examination of experiments on sound makes this evident, for where the data 
are visual, the results are most accurate, whereas only in the neglected subject 
of loudness are the results solely in terms of auditory data. Furthermore, the 
tendency is to reduce all facts to visual data, and thence to units. In this 
second stage there are many sciences, each definable by one or by a few units. 
Hence a reduction to elementary units is necessary. Already we have two 
processes working in this direction: the consolidation and differentiation of 
units which show that the elementary units will be the centimeter, gram, second 
and radian. Thus sensation is transformed into scientific knowledge through 
the reduction of crude facts to visual facts, thence to scientific units, and thence 


to elementary units. 
MaryjorizE S. HARRIs. 


An Attempted Formulation of the Scope of Behavior Psychology. Joun B. 

Watson. Psych. Rev., XXIV, 329-352. 

The present article presents the material to be used in the first chapter 
of the author’s forthcoming book, Human Psychology. It defines psychology 
as a science of behavior, having as its goal a formulation, through systematic 
observation and experimentation, of a series of principles or laws which will 
enable it to tell with some degree of accuracy how an individual or group of 
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individuals will adjust themselves to the daily situations of life as well as to 
the uncommon and unusual situations which may confront them. Psychology 
regarded in this way is something which everyone has been using more or less 
all his life, without calling it psychology. The practical psychology of control 
began as soon as there were two individuals on earth living near enough to- 
gether for the behavior of one to influence the behavior of the other. The 
serpent controlled Eve's behavior by offering her the delectable apple. Com- 
mon sense has discovered many truths about behavior by hit-and-miss meth- 
ods, such as how to draw a crowd, etc. We may gain knowledge of behavior 
by instituting a known situation and watching the response. Or again, we 
may obtain data on an unknown situation by watching the response. These 
two methods are mutually supplementary. In all cases, however, there is 
great need of acquaintance with the individual’s past. Common sense 
includes a crude but genuine psychology. Psychology is essentially concerned 
with adjustment to the environment, with stimulus and response. Its goal is, 
precisely, the ascertaining of such data and laws that, given the stimulus, 
psychology can predict what the response will be; or, on the other hand, given 
the response, it can predict the nature of the effective stimulus. Simple con- 
trolling factors are properly called stimuli, while combinations of these make 
up situations. Response has often been considered in terms of needless tech- 
nicalities and metaphysical concepts, such as purpose and end. Psychology 
is not concerned with these. Itsaim is an unprejudiced study of the individ- 
ual’s reaction possibilities. Under response is to be understood the tota 
striped and unstriped muscular and glandular changes which follow upon a 
given stimulation. Responses may be conveniently divided into four classes: 
(1) explicit habit responses (unlocking a door, tennis playing, violin playing); 
(2) implicit habit responses (‘thinking,’ i. e., subvocal talking, language habits, 
general bodily sets and attitudes); (3) explicit instinctive responses (observable 
instinctive and emotional reactions); (4) implicit instinctive responses (en- 
docrine secretions, circulatory changes). Psychology is very closely related 
to physiology, but is distinguished from the latter by the fact that physiology 
deals with the functions of special organs (although not necessarily in isolation 
from each other), while psychology deals with the responses of the organism 
as a whole. Where the two sciences overlap their standpoints and methods 
are identical. Psychology should be of special significance to medicine and 
psychiatry. 
W. Curtis SWABEY. 


Relation between Functional and Behavior Psychology. A. P. Wetse. Psych. 

Rev., XXIV, 5, pp. 353-368. 

The concept of evolution in biology led men to seek a psychology which 
would no longer be content to study the structure of mental states, but would 
study the development and genesis of mind as well. This led to a functional 
psychology. But functional psychology is unable to show how mental proc- 
esses influence neural processes. Thus for those who questioned the causal 
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effectiveness of consciousness the problem became: How can human behavior 
be understood solely in terms of the receptor-effector processes in the neuro- 
muscular system? Lack of precision on the part of the functionalists led to 
the differentiation of behaviorism. The functionalists are not the only group 
of psychologists who write essays rather than scientific expositions, but as long 
as we excuse ourselves on the ground that others are equally guilty, and persist 
in substituting rhetoric for science, we should not complain if our work is re- 
garded with suspicion by the biologists. It is the neural correlate of percep- 
tion which controls action rather than perception itself. Conscious processes 
follow neural processes rather than lead them. In fact, introspection is simply 
a minor reaction consisting of speech responses in psychological terminology. 
Since this minor reaction does not control the major responses, mental proc- 
esses do not control bodily processes, and there is no problem as to the relation 
between mind and body. Behaviorism disregards the entity the functionalists 
call consciousness, and regards the movement which withdraws the hand from 
the scorching stove as simply one of less complexity than the movements of the 
pen which signs a treaty between nations. 
W. Curtis SWABEY. 











NOTES. 


The Revue Philosophique for November, 1917 announces the loss of two 
more philosophical scholars—M. Louis Liard and M. Emil Boirac. M. Liard 
was distinguished for the emphasis which he placed upon the close connection 
between philosophy and the sciences. Among his works are the following: 
Logiciens anglais contemporains; Descartes; Science positive et la Métaphysique. 
M. Boirac was rector of the academy at Dijon, and is best known through 
his work, Sur I’ Idee du phénoméne, and by his articles in the Revue Philosophique. 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association 
was held at Princeton on December 27 and 28. Professor A. W. Moore of the 
University of Chicago occupied the chair as president and delivered an 
address entitled, “ The Present Opportunity of Philosophy". This will 
appear in the next number of the Review. 

The seventeenth annual meeting of The Western Philosophical Association 
will be held in Evanston, Ill., on March 29th and 30th, 1918, in acceptance, 
through action of the Executive Committee, of invitation from the Depart- 


ment of Philosophy of Northwestern University. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical magazines: 

Minp, N. S., XXVI, 104: Francois Picavet, The Medieval Doctrines in 
the Works of Donne and Locke; J. A. Stewart, Socrates and Plato; J. Laird, 
Recollection, Association and Memory; Arthur Mitchell, What is Formal 
Logic About? 

THe Hispert JournaL, XVJ, I: L. P. Jacks, The War-Made Empires 
and the Martial Races of the Western World; Countess of Warwick, Peace— 
And What Then?; W. J. Perry, The Peaceable Habits of Primitive Com- 
munities; G. F. Bridge, War as Medicine; Principal Sellie, The Reconstruc- 
tion of Theology; Father F. Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., The Incarnation and Modern 
Thought; Nicol Macnicol, The Indian Poetry of Devotion; C. F. Thwing, 
Public Opinion in the United States in the Last Three Years; Bishop Hamilton 
Baynes, Doctors, Lawyers, and Parsons; Percy Gardner, Are the Anglican 
Modernists Honest?; Sir Oliver Lodge, The Scientific World and Dr. Mercier; 
J. H. Skrine, Telepathy as Interpreting Christ. 

THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XXVIII, 1 (Special Number. 
War Problems): Horace Milborne, The Hammer of Thor;. Harold C. Brown, 
Social Psychology and the Problem of a Higher Nationality; Margaret 
Jourdain, Some Recent Literature on a League to Enforce Peace; Victor S. 
Yarros, German and Anglo-American Views of the State; Elsie Clews Parsons, 
Feminism and the Family; Emile Boutroux, Liberty of Conscience; Mary 
Whiton Calkins, Militant Pacifism; H. B. Alexander, The Fear of Machines; 
Donald W. Fisher, War and the Christian Religion. 
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THE Monist, XXVII, 4: Edouard Le Roy, What is a Dogma? (with an 
editorial introduction); Karl Immanuel Gerhardt, Leibniz in London (with 
critical notes by J. M. Child and translations of Leibniz’s manuscripts alluded 
to by Dr. Gerhardt); Ernst Lecher Bacon, Our Musical Idiom (with an intro- 
duction by Glenn Dillard Gunn). 

THE HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, X, 4: Kemper Fullerton, Zionism; 
Kirsopp Lake, American, English, and Dutch Theological Education; F. J. 
Foakes-Jackson, Professor C. C. Torrey on the Acts; Henry Wilder Foote, 
The Anonymous Hymns of Samuel Longfellow. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, XXI, 4: John Wright Buckham, 
Luther’s Place in Modern Theology; W. H. T. Dau, Luther’s Relation to 
Lutheranism and the American Lutheran Church; W. J. McGlothlin, Luther’s 
Doctrine of Good Works; E. Albert Cook, Ritschl’s Use of Value-Judgments; 
Francis A. Christie, Unitarianism; George A. Barton, New Babylonian Material 
Concerning Creation and Paradise. 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODs, 
XIV, 21: Alfred H. Lloyd, Psychophysical Parallelism: A Psychological 
Episode in History; D. Warren Fisher, Professor Urban’s Value-Theory. 

XIV, 22: Hartley Burr Alexander, Rousseau and Political Humanitarian- 
ism. 

XIV, 23: H. J. Davenport, Scope, Method, and Psychology in Economics; 
Denton L. Geyer, The Relation of Truth to Tests; Beardsley Ruml, Coefficients 
of Diagnostic Value. 

XIV, 24: F. C. S. Schiller, Aristotle and the Practical Syllogism; Wesley 
Raymond Wells, Two Common Fallacies in the Logic of Religion; Durani 
Drake, Dr. Dewey’s Duality and Dualism. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, XXIV, 6: S. Beni Russell, Advance Adaptation 
in Behavior; P. F. Swindle, Relevant and Irrevelant Speech Instincts and 
Habits; George F. Arps, A Preliminary Report on ‘Work with Knowledge 
versus Work without Knowledge of Results’; Margaret Gray Blanton, The 
Behavior of the Human Infant during the First Thirty Days of Life. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGy, XXVIII, 4: Edwin G. Boring, 
A Chart of the Psychometric Function; Harold A. Richmond, An Improved 
Method of Using the Telegraphic Reaction Key; Joseph Peterson, Some 
Striking Illusions of Movement of a Single Light on Mountains; P. F. Swindle, 
The Biological Significance of the Eye Appendages of Organisms; Leonard 
Thompson Troland, Preliminary Note: The Influence of Changes of Illumina- 
tion upon After-Images; Wesley Raymond Wells, Value vs. Truth as the 
Criterion in the Teaching of College Philosophy; P. F. Swindle, The Term 
Reaction Time (Redefined); Anna Sophte Rogers, An Analytic Study of 
Visual Perceptions; James H. Leuba, Extatic Intoxication in Religion; 
MINOR STUDIES FROM THE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY OF CORNELL UNI- 
VERSITY. Communicated by E. B. Titchener and E. G. Boring. XXXVII, 
Myrl Cowdrick, The Weber-Fechner Law and Sanford’s Weight Experiment; 
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XXXVIII, L. B. Hoisington, An Example of the Fractionation of Data from 
the Method of Constant Stimuli for the Two-Point Limen; XX XIX, Ruth L. 
Crane, The Effect of Absolute Brightness upon Color Contrast. 

JOURNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHococy, II, 4: Paul E. Klopsteg, A New 
Chronoscope and Fa!l Apparatus; Arthur B. Fitt, The Estimation of Distances 
by Sight and Passive Touch: Some Investigations into the Evolution of the 
Sense of Touch; C. N. Waterman, Hand-Tongue Space Perception; C. E. 
Ferree and Gerirude Rand, Some Areas of Color Blindness of an Unusual Type 
in the Peripheral Retina; Samuel C. Kohs, The Progressive Error of the 
Smedley Dynamometer. 

II, 5: H. B. Reed, A Repetition of Ebert and Meumann’s Practice Experi- 
ment on Memory; J. E. DeCamp, The Influence of Color on Apparent Weight; 
Harold E. Burtt, Tactual Illusions of Movement; Knight Dunlap, Association- 
Reaction as a Test of Learning. 

REVUE PuiLosopHigue, XLII, 10: P. Dupont, La logique phénoménale; 
E. Rignano, Le r6le des tendances affectives dans l'attention et dans la con- 
science; E. Bréhier, L’acte symbolique. 

XLII, 11: W. Riley, La philosophie francaise en Amérique; J. Segond, 
La spontanéité organisatrice et la perception pure. 

ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLocige, XVI, 63: Ch. Jéquier, L’emploi du calcul des 
probabilités en psychologie. 

Rivista pI Fitosorfa Neo-Scovastica, IX, 4: P. Giovanni Semeria, Due 


grandi pensatori russi: Dostojevsky e Soloviev; Francois Mentré, Pierre 
Duhem; Agostino Gemelli, Analisi psicologica della paura. 





